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NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 


XXXIX. (SERRE: 00s, 


>) BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, FEB. 1, 1894. 


2,50 per year. 
Weekly. {Sinete Copies, 6 cents. 


A SELECTION OF POPULAR BOOKS FROM 


The Best Works in English Literature. 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITER. 
ATURE. 

American Authors (160). By mail, $1.35. 
HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE. 

British Authors (150). By mail, $1.35. 
THE BUILDERS OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 


Witreating American Authors Born Previous to 1826. 
Srne above three by Dr. UNDERWOOD. Net, $1 20. 


YIRST STEPS WITH AMERICAN AND 
BRITISH AUTHORS. 

Successful Text Book for Schoo] . By mail, 80 cts. 

4 STUDY OF THE ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


A Practical Manua) for Teachers. . 
By Prof. BLAISDELL. By mail, $1 10. 


Something New for Learning to Read. 


4 SCRIPT PRIMER OF ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. (In Press.) 

. By FRANCES E OLIVER. Price about 25 cents. 
Unique, Attractive, Bright. 


he ‘‘ Hartford’? Course in U. S. Mistery. 
A PATHFINDER IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY. 


py Profs. GoRDY and TWITCHELL. By mail, $1.35. 
Repiete with Hints, Helps, References. 


OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
A One Term Course in this Branch of Study. 
By CLINTON D. HicBy. By mail, 35 cents, 


Seepecimen Pages and they will be sent free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S LISTS. Is a rare accomplishment. 


The Most Modern Methods in Geography are Placed 


Within Reach of All Teachers in 


METHODS AND AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY. 
A Hand-Book of Suggestions for Teachers. By 
mail, $1.34. 


The Journey Method. 


GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. Book Second 


Book Fifth. (In Press.) 
By Prof Kina. 
Other Books in Preparation. 


The Patrietic Series of Supplemeatary 
Readers. 

DODGR’S STORIES FROM AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY. By mati, 35 cents. 

NOBLE DEEDS OF OUR FATHERS By mail$ 35 

THE BOSTON TEA PARTY AND OTHER 
TALES. By mail, 35 cents. 

STORIES OF THE CIVIL W4R_ By mail, 35 cts. 


Decisive Events in Americas History. 
BURGOYNE’S INVASION OF 1117. Net. 40 cents 
THE TAKING OF LOUISBURG. Net. 40 cents. 
THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. Net, 40 cents. 

By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. 


Baron Pesse’s Swedish System of 
Gymnastics. 
A HANDBOOK OF SCHOOL GYMNASTICS. $ .55 
SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS. New 
Edition, Revised and Pnlarged. By mail, $2.00 
(Ia Press). By BARON Po:se. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS FOR SCHOOLS. Net, 30 cents 
ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR SCHOOLS. Net, 30 cts. 
All objectionable features of the origina! editions 


removed. Pure, wholesome reading for the young. 


Any of the above books sent by mail upon receipt of price. Send fer Catalogues and 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk St., Boston 


GOOD READING 


It is so “ difficult an art,” says 
a writer, “that not one in a hundred educated persons is 
found to possess it to the satisfaction of others, although 
ninety-nine in a hundred would be offended were they told 


CROGRAPMICAL BBADERS, Book Pires 0 that they did not know how to read. The essential requi- 


GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. Book Third _-64|SiteS are, perfect mastery of pronunciation, and the power ot 
GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. Book Fourth 64 


seizing instantaneously the sense and spirit of an author. ’ 

In guiding children to the acquisition of this high art, 
you cannot go amiss if you use, with pupils of different 
stages of advancement, the several numbers of the Davis 
Reading Books, on the Thought Method, now widely used 
in New England and elsewhere. No books more helpful 
in learning to “seize the sense of an author.” Or you may 
find the Holmes very attractive and practical New Readers, 
or the Lippincott Popular Readers, just suited to your in- 
dividual views, 


Correspondence solicited concerning these books 


Descriptive Catalogue sent on request. 
Address 


University Publishing Company, 
a 43--47 East Tenth St. New York. 


N. E. Department, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


Our 


The Movement Method in Penmanship. 


1. The Natural Movement Methed in Writing. By CHARLES R. WELLS. 
Nos 1 and 2, 84 cts. a dozen; Nos, 3, 4, 5, 96 cts. a dozen. 


The system of penmanship has now come into such general use that it hasa bost of 
imitators. Agents everywhere are saying, *' Our new series has all the essential fea- 
tures of “the Wells system Don’t 
a there is no other series that gives or ca” give its distinctive features. A mancannot be- 
Seeeome a Diogenes by living in atub, and a (series of writing books cannot appropriate our copyrighted fea- 
res by calling itself a “movement series.” Get the Wells series, and the Wel(s series 
- in the public schools of Syracuse, where the method was first introduced, Prof. Welis spent thirteen 

my ears testing, perfecting, and applying the plan of teaching. The remarkable results shown here have 
Seep tiracted wide attention, and in the many places where the method has been voluntarily introduced not a 
ingle case of failure has been reported 
wae Sup’t Geo. W. Phillips, of Scranton, Pa , where the system was introduced in Sept, 1893, writes: ‘It is 
Se mply immense! This syster will not work a change; it is a revolution in the art of writing.” For simi- 
eee: testimony, write to Sup’t A B. Blodgett, Syracuse; Sup’t C W. Cole, Albany, or Principal James M. 
wee iine, Oneonta Normal. It is not a question whether the best schools will adopt 

you wa rn about the system send far t anual, costing 25 CENTS. Toledo has bought 225 
bopies, Scranton 225, Newtonville 100, Somerville 75, Toronto 50, etc. oe 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


believe it. There is only one Wells system, and 


alone. 


this system, but when 


SOME OF THE RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF 


WILLIAM R. JHNKINSGS., 


8314835358 Sixth Av., New York. 


Manuel de Litterature Francaise By A. D&| Extraits Choitis des Oeuvres de Francois Cop- 
ROUGEMONT, A.M. Hait leather, $1.25. pee. Notes by G CASTEGNIER. Cloth, 0 ccs. 
CHARLES Half leather, $1.25. 7 |“ Cloth, $1.00. 


Paul Bercy’s French Reader. For advanced classes. Le Chant Cygne. By Gsones No. 17. 


Contes Uhoisie. Paper, 25 cts. 
Oontes et Nouvelles Modernes Choisis et annotes. By 
PAUL Breoy, B.L., L.D. Clcth, $1.00. Nanon. By GEOB GE SAND. Notes by B, D. W ooD. 


du Bleck WA48D, Ph.v. taper, 6u cts. Cloth, 85 cenis. 
6 Pr sateurs Francais du e Siecle. By Fortezza. By E. DE AMICIS. Notes by T. E. ComBA. 
FONTAINE, B.L., L.D. Halt leather, $1.25. No. 6. Novelle Italiane. Paper, 35 cts. 

Camilla. By E. DE AmIcis. Notes by T. E. ComBA. | El Pajaro Verde. By J. VALERA. Notes by JULIO 
Paper, 35 cents. No.4 Novelle Italiane. Rosas. No. 1. Cuentos Selectos. Paper, 35 cts. 
La Lizardiere. By VT& HENRI DE KORNIER. No.| Contes. de Balzac. Edited by GzorGE M. HABPER, 

20. Romans Choisis. Paper, 60 cts. Ph.D., of Priuceton University, aud L. E. Livin- 


Fables Whoisies de la Fontaine. With notes by B.| GOOD, A.B. Cloth, $1.00. 
BROK. Boards, 40 cts. Des Kindes Erstes Buch, Illus. Boards. 40 cts. 


Introduction prices at the rate of 20 per cent discount from above prices. Copies for examination 
will be sent upon application. ; 


AMERICAN PENS FOR AMERICAN TEACHERS. 


HE line of School Pens manufactured by the ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., Nos. Al, 128, 333, 444, 
wi are the best in the market for their respective purposes. Each pen is stamped with the name Esterbrook, 
seVhich is a guaranty that the quality is everything that is to be desired. 


Make your requisitions forthem, | 
or order through tne stationers 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., N. Y. 
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DIXON’S 


| 
| 
| 


“American Graphite” 


A High Grade Product 
of American Industry. 


PENCILS 


EQUAL IF NOT SUPERIOR TO FOREIGN GOODS. 


See that your Pencil is 


If you are not familiar with these 
and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


stamped “ American Graphite.” | 


pencils, mention JOURNAL oF EDUCATION 
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Apparatus, 
Laboratory 
Supplies 


of every description. 


New Alcohol Bunsen 
Blast Lamp. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
CATALOGU ES mailed on receipt of p stage, 6 cts. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. or 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


a Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 
Take a Course 
STUDY 
SPRAGUE 
L A Correspondence 


Schooloflaw. © 
A (Incorporated.) 
HOME. 
mick, 
TELEPHONE Bove. 
FREE 300 Specimens 
ON 
LIST ZOOLOGY. 
N. LL, WILSON, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
——— CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
MY [excore. WIF IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
10 50 Buy the Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 
EN de $ ‘ ing Machine, with a complete set of at- 
- ¢ 1? tachments and guaranteed for 10 years. Shipped any- 
“Be * where on 30 days’ trial. Nomon in ad- 
Write to-day for ‘our LARGE FREE CATALOGUE. 
xford Mfg. Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL 
Every Teacher Needs One. 
We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’S EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on spptication to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


No. 1 DJUSTING to all Primary and Intermediate sizes, best red birch, mahogany finish 
EP ILEPT Ic, PARALYTIC, 4 J adn Size includes lik Wells when ordered. All Desks 6x13x “- $2.65 
No. 2. 
19 E. Chester Park,.. . Boston, Mass. No. 3. 


NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


For the treatment of Bellepe » Paralysis, Brain and 
Nervous diseases in all their forms he only Para 


lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation] Vo, 4, 


free. Patients boarded, nursed,and cared for. Office 
treatment if desired. send for circulars. 


MENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.! 1826. 
Description and prices on application 


factory Bells for Benools, charehen, (CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CO., 


“Paragon” and “Excelsior” Lanterns 


for illustrating lectures, and for entertainments ; oper- 
ated by petroleum, lime-light,,or elect'ic lamp. They 
are guaranteed to sustain every claim, and are endorsed 
by eminent scientists. 


Full particulars and catalogue H upon 
application to 


Queen & Co, 


INCORPORATED, 
; Philadelphia, U. 8. A. 


Ask for General Catalogue No 219. 


A simple and practicable device for 
sharpening stone slate pencils It 
does the work quickly, is easy to op 
erate. makes no dust, and is porta. | 
ble. Price, 81.¢0. Send us $1.00 
and we will torwaid by express the 
Sharpener with tills; or by mail, - 
postpaid, same without tills. (Seecut.) If you are nut perfectly 
Satisfied you may return Sharpener andr eceive your money back. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 


Catalogue sent Manufacturers of 
upon | School Apparatus and Supplies, 


(Mention this paper.] 76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


Adjustable Furniture at the Same Price as Stationary, 


THE ROULSTONE, 


Slate Pencil Sharpener. 


The Andrews 


Strong, Durable. 


0. A bie Desk, to all Primary siz.s. Any wood desired. .... 


DJUSTING to all Grammar or Normal sizes; best red birch, mahogany finish. 
Size all Desks, including Ink Wells,6x16x24 ....... ‘$3.25 
ORMALS. Red birch, ge oy finish, lid top, rabber buffers, lid support, and 
pencil tray. Size of all Desks, including Ink Wells, 7x18x24. . . $4.25 

CADEMIC, Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, pencil tray, brass hinged, lead 
support, rubber buffers. Size all Desks, including Ink Wells. 7x20x26. $4.35 


Warranted in Every Respect. Send in your orders. 


7 TEMPLE 


Rooms 48 & 44. Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


59 Fifth N. W. City, 


Wm. BEVERLEY HARISON, and Conn Slates Agency 


WANTED, 


In a western college, a male teacher of Vocal Music, 
Salary, for a first class man, $1,200, 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t.. Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
In asouthern university, a primary training teacher 
—a christian lady (Congregational preferred). Sal 


0. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


MACHINE INUSE FOR SCHOOLS, 
For Sale Manufactured by 
G5, 70 Fulton Street, Boston, 
Leominster, Mass. 


J. B. LapPIncoTT COMPANY. 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE CoO., 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
& Somerset Bt., 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


In High School, in a large New England city, a male 
teacher of Shorthand (Ben. Pitman System pre 
ferred), and to assist in teaching Bookkeeping and 
Business Forms. 


Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Bosten. Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


JOSEPH ILLOTT'S 303, 404, 604 301, 
STEEL. PENS. 


170, 601 EB. F., 332, 
and his other styles. 


WANTED, 

At the opening of next term, in a New England 
city, a lady teacher of Vocal Music (Holt’s System). 
Guaranteed salary, $275 which may be much ip 
creased by private uct Apply to 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & 
East 14th 8&t., 
NEW YORK. 


jon. 
RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


~ 


eachers Wanted. Aoply at once. Teachers’ Pro 
Association, Rembrandt Hall Bldg. Detroit. 


That School Entertainment ! 


How you have worried over it! but you need no, 
‘6 Columbia’s KReception to the Nation,» 
is so arranged that, with twenty or more scholars 
over fourteen years, you may give an entertainmen, 
which will interest your scholars, Bring out your re¢. 
itationists; prove yous singing ; charm the parents. 
and, if need be. fill your treasury. Try it! ‘Colum: 

bia” waits to visit your school. 
Single copies, 50 cts.; three copies, $1.00. 
REV. GEO. T. SIMMONS, Schaghticoke, N.Y. 


» IN STOCK 
Te SUIT CHOOL,2R ENGRAVED TO ORDER. SAA\PLEs, 
REF: BOARD ®F EDUCATION °F CHICAGO, WHOSE WORK WE Do. 


C.L.RICKETTS, OPERA HOUSE BLDG, CHICAGO, 


CONSELUMBIA 


Have You Seen It? a 


Eminentiy suitable for local enteitainments o 
every kind, and especially adapted for SCHOOLS, 
CLUBS, SOCIETIES, etc. It affords a charming 
and lastructive entertainment for any for any occa. 
sion, Send 25 cents for sample copy to 

MARY E. SMITH, Winchester, N 1. 


NT Wanted. Liberal Salary Pald. 
Athomeortotravel. Team furnished 
G free. P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me, 


HYPERTRICHOSIS 


(Superfiuous Hair) 
Permanently Cured by Electricity. 


MME. WALDEON, Specialist, will receive patrors 


for the ouly safe and scientific treatment of this most | 
annoying biemish A special process, sure and gen. — 


tle, approved by physicians. Absolutely withou: 
discemfort, wark, or return. Mieles removed 
also, leaving no traces. Intervi-w or correspr::. 


dence cordially invited, and strictly confidentia!, ~ 
Sealed circulars on application é. 
Private Parlors, 415 Columbus Avenue Boston. © 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), 


Is open for business from 9 A.M to 5 P. M. every day a : 


of the week (except Sundays), fifty-two weeks of 7 
every year. This Bureau bas no vacations, and calls ~ 
for teachers of every grade, from every part of the ~ 
vation, are constantiy coming in, and always have © 
prompt attention. 
Address 


The PAR EXCELLENCE of 


LUNG GYMNASTICS 


Which LEADING PHYSICIANS everywhere 
admit is the only sure PREVENTION and 
CURE of CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA and 
Throat Diseases is found in the use of our 


IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE. 


a 


It is also invaluable forthe PREVENTION 
of COLDS, and building up general health. 
Send for circular to HyGrenic Suppcy Co., 
Post Office Box 1951, M, Boston, Mass. { 


We have just purchased a quantity of thes - 


Binders and can furnish them to our subscribe! 
at the low price of $1.00 each. se 
The merits of this binder are: 1. The Solid & 
Wooden Back, presenting an attractive appea" 
ance, corresponding to a permanently boun! 
book. 2. Non-Mutilation of Contents. 


The magazines or pamphlets are instantly bu! : ‘ 
securely bound by the thin slats which run th Ri 


length of the magazines, and yet can be remove 
at pleasure. For binding periodicals, as th¢/ 
arrive, it has no equal, since the Binder app¢4" § 
nearly as neat as when completely filled. /t °§ 
unquestionably the Best Binder in the market § 


Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid; or given free ' 0 


any present subscriber of the JouRNAL sendilt 
us two new subscribers at $2.50 each. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 
3 SOMERSET ST., Boston. 


TWO NEW YEARLY SUBRORIPTIONS 


the Journal of Education secure 
years subscription 


PUBLISHING O0.. 8 Somerset 8t., Bostel 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


a “When writing to advertisers, please mention this journal, 


and Recitations 
Societies, Churches, etc. Samples F323 


GARRETT & (Rev, 196) 


HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager. 4q : 


JOURNAL 
Il NATIONAL BINDER.) 
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Number 5. 


Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly- : : : : $2.50 a year. 
CLUB RATES. 


bree or more, . . . . 2.00 a year. 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates. 


rs can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
oust pects eer all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, . $3.00 “ 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
somerset St. - * * Boston, Mass. 


(Written for the Journal.1 
JOHNNIE FRESH, ON EASY WRITING. 


RY ANNA C. MURPHY. 


I don’t believe ’twas hard to do, 
When Homer wrote of Troy ; 
There were no rules for him to watch, 
No grammars to annoy. 
He had no slang to guard against, 
He spelt the easiest way ; 
The subjects were not threadbare then, 
Because he had first eay. 


And Dante had it easy, too, 
In Florence when he wrote ; 
He made each phrase as he went on ; 
There were no words to quote. 
The common talk of every day 
Was good enough to use; 
“ Too trite’’ was something never heard ; 
There were no terms to choose. 


Old Chaucer had no task at all ; 
He wrote what came along ; 
He put down just what people eaid, 
And couldn’t spell words wrong. 
You see no one had tried before 
To write this brand new speech, 
So Chaucer fixed it his own way 
For all the schools to teach. 


It wasn’t bad when Shakespeare lived ; 
The right no one could tell ; 
There were no dictionaries then— 
No wonder he wrote well. 
Now it gets harder all the time; 
Each word must mean jast 0; 
The very tura you'd like the best 
Is one that will not go. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Supt. J. A. Saawan, Columbus, O.: The spy system 
should never be employed in school management. 


Supr. Gores J. Luckey, Pittsburg: I do not allow 
the results in number work to play any part in the promo- 
tion or non-promotion of pupils. 


Dr. J. M. Riox, “the expert”: The office of teacher 
in the average American school is perhaps the only one 
in the world that can be retained indefinitely in spite of 
the grossest negligence and incompetency. 

_ H, Wexts, before American Institute of 
Instruction: It must be regarded as the highest gift of 
the teacher, the ability to teach his pupils to think and 
act without doing this thinking and acting for them. 


Boston Journal of Health: Teachers should bear in 
mind that out of fifty school children there are probably 
ten or twelve at least whose hearing is more or less 
affected. In every instance of apparent dullness tests 
should be made to determine whether or not this defect 
exists, 


_ Inter Ocean, Chicago, Iil.: There is no department of 
lntellectual effort less trammeled by precedent than edu- 
cation, nor one in which there is more need of a wise dis- 
crimination between impracticable novelties and genuine 
‘mprovements. 


Frepgrio AuLison Turrer : Saturated solutions have 


: 4 their place in chemistry and physics, but they are some- 


Umeg emphatically out of place. For example, a satur- 


ame “ed solution of scolding, threatening, or of reckless talk 


Which it is di 1. 


invites precisely that sort of conduct against 


THE CALENDAR—FEBRUARY. 


BY PAMELA Mc ARTHUR COLE. 


This month was named from Februa, supposed by some 
writers to have been one of the old Italian divinities, by 
others to be but another name for Juno. If they were 
different beings, at least they held certain offices in com- 
mon, both presiding over ceremonies of purification, and 
expiatory sacrifices. Among the Roman festivals held 
in this month was one, the Feralia, in memory of the 
dead ; another, the Lupercalia, in honor of the sylvan 
god Pan, called also Lupercus,—defender from wolves. 

It is with the celebration of this feast that Shake- 
speare’s play of Jalias Cesar opens ; it was then that in 
the presence of the people the sovereignty he so desired 
was offered to Cesar,— 

** You all did see that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse.” 

The Anglican and Roman churches commemorate on 
the 2d of this month the Presentation of Christ in the 
Temple. In this day all the Christmas decorations are 
to be taken down. 

The day is known by its old name of Candlemas, from 
the custom of carrying lighted candles in procession.* 
Some writers suppose this ceremony to have been spg- 
gested by the words of the aged Simeon, “A Light to 
lighten the Gentiles”’; other, that it was in memory of 
the wise virgins in the parable ; others give it a heathen 
origin, asserting it to be an adaptation of an old ceremony 
in honor of Ceres, who went about with torches seeking 
the lost Proserpine, who was stolen. 

The use of candles at vespers, required during the 
short days of winter, was now generally discontinued till 
November. Hence the old saying,— 

** On Candlemas Day, 
Throw candles away.”’ 

The weathei-wise of old warned us to put no trust in 
fair appearances. They said : 

** If Candlemas Day be fair and bright, 
Winter will take another fi:ght ; 
If Candlemas Day be rainy and maddy, 
Half the winter is gone already.’’ 

They also asserted that on this day the hibernating 
animals come out and take an observation. On looking 
about, if they cannot see their shadows, they decide to 
remain “up”; but if there is sunshine enough to cast a 
shadow, they go back to their holes for another sleep, 
knowing—the intelligent creatures!—that the reign of 
winter is not yet over. 

The Lent of 1894 is early, and its first day, Ash 
Wednesday, falls on the 7th of February. The name, 
originally from the ashes cast on the heads of the fasting 
penitents, is retained as proper to a day of humiliation. 
The previous day is known as Shrove Tuesday, from the 
shriving or absolution following the confession which 
ushered in the fasts. To remind the people of this duty, 
it was customary to ring the bell of the parish church. 
Bat among the articles of food on this last day of plenty 
pancakes had a prominent place, and that which was once 
the “shriving bell” was known in later times as the 
‘“‘ pan-cake,”’ or the “fritter bell.”” It may be still heard, 
though rarely, in places where old fashions linger. 

The heathen Saxons had a feast, in which they offered 
cakes among the sacrifices to the Sun, and one of the 
names which they gave to February was Solmanath, 
which is translated by antiquarians, “ the cake-month.” 

The feasting of Shrove Tuesday closes what in Roman 
Catholic countries is known as the “Carnival.” The 

word, meaning “ farewell to flesh,” is significant of the 
elose of a period of luxury and amusement ; but it loses 
all appropriateness when applied, as it too often is, to any 
sort of entertainment or merry-making at different sea- 
sons of the year. 


* This was forbidden by royal statute under that “ godly child, Ed- 
ward the Sixth,” in the gloomy month of February. 


The choosing of valentines on the 14th was another old 
custom of heathen origin adapted by the Christian church. 
It may be doubted whether St. Valentine, whose loving 
character and Christian charity caused his name to be 
given to the day, would feel gratified at the compliment. 
St. Valentine suffered martyrdom in the third century. 

Two birthdays in this month are dear to American 
hearts,—those of Washington and of Lincoln. There is 
another that we lovingly remember,—surely one who has 
given so much pleasure to the world as Charles Dickens 
may be numbered among the benefactors of mankind. 

The year 1848 is famous in the annals of Europe,—a 
time when monarchs trembled, when thrones were shaker. 

It was on the 23d of Februery, 1848, that Louis 
Philippe fled from his capital, and France declared herself 
republican ; it is an interesting coincidence that on that 
day John Quincy Adams lay dying in our National Cap- 
itol,—* the fearless, conscientious, unparalled old man,” 
who, “ upon a day that was shaking in Earope, the pillars 
of a monarchy to the dust, fell calmly at his post, amid 
venerating associates.”* 


EDUCATION IN AMERICA—1547. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 

No state gains anything by pressing its claim to prece- 
dence in establishing schools in this couatry, for it is the 
way in which each state has made use of what is good in 

the others which counts today. Lest, however, New 
York, Massachusetts, or their rivals should lose sight of 
their present progress in the effort to antedate the others. 
it may be well to remind them that fifty years before 
Henry Hudson, John Winthrop, and John Smith began 
to go to school in old England there were schools in 
America wherein the poorest might be taught,—if the 
parents thought it worth while or could spare the child's 
labors. 

Among the very first acts of the Spanish missionaries 
who followed close on the tracks of the conquering ex- 
plorers, where they did not precede them, was the open- 
ing of schools into which the children of the Indians were 
gathered, taught the Spanish language, to read it and 
write it, and for precisely the same reasons as those 
which animated John Eliot, the much vaunted “ apostle,” 
a century and a half later. 

Not only were there these elementary church schools, — 
** parochial ”’ schools, if we could use the word without its 
modern suggestions,—but these clear-headed Catholic 
leaders established colleges and universities in every 
large centre in which Latin and the other branches then 
important were taught. These were endowed by the 
state and by individuals liberaily. 

The state, as well as the church, took an: interest in 
elementary education also, and for Indians as well as for 
the children of the colonists who came over from Spain. 
The Viceroy Mendoza, when about to give up the gov- 
ernment of Mexico in order to straighten affairs out in 
Peru, where Pizarro, Almagro, and their rivals had so 
sadly abused their power, declares that for the three years 
between 1537 and 1540 he had spent each year five hun- 
dred bushels of corn, which rose steadily in value through 
these years, and fifteen bales of cloth for the support of 
the Indian musicians, of those who kept an oversight 
over marriages, since the royal favor was granted only to 
those who married, had children, and settled in the coun- 
try, and of “masters to teach to read and write.” 

One specific case that has come down is that of Balta- 
zar de Salto, who came over to New Spain some time be- 
fore 1547 with a recommendation from the king, the 
great Emperor Charles V., as a result of which the 
viceroy set him up in Mexico, where he “ kept a school 
to teach young lads to read.” He was als» given a com- 
mission as constable, and was, besides, an accrediied 


* Everett's Rulogy on Adams, April, 1848, 
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notary to the king, and the receiver, or treasurer, of the 
Royal Audiencia, which was supposed to keep watch over 
the royal officials,—‘ positions from which he makes a 
very good living,” says the viceroy. They were certainly 
very creditable employments. beside those of the poor 
New England pedagogues of the next century, who were 
accustomed to eke out a scanty income by sweeping the 
meeting house and digging graves. 


MUCH READING KILLS. 


BY SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Piles and piles of books! Books of one syllable, books 
of two syllables, books of three syllables, and books of 
polysyllables,—all to be read by our school boys and girls. 
Read, read, read / Yes, they are at it with a destroying 
vengeance, if I can judge from the school reports I re- 
ceive from various parts of our country. 

This omnivorous appetite, which is devouring about 
everything called ‘‘ good” in a literary line, is intended 
to satisfy all demands that are made on the child in 
school. Yea, more; the children are so loaded down 
with books—pressed and packed down so tight in their 
heads—that their brains have no room to work. Brains 
need space to work in as much as the stomach, 
lungs, or feet. Yes, by reading, grammar, geogra- 
phy, and history, external and internal, are to be 
learned, and by diluting it the least bit, arithmetic 
and descriptive science are added to the other read- 
ing requisitione. 

Three fourths of all this reading business is lead- 
ing to mental dyspepsia. Rarely does an over-fed 


I mean that he ought to be guided into those habits which 


‘ foster the idea of how to get the meaning out of what 


books tell. Of course there may be now and then an 
intellectual prodigy, but these are mvre rare than other 
wise, and they will take care of themselves wherever they 
are placed. Not so with average children, who need guid- 
ing and steadying. While in school the child’s chief 
work should be with his text-booke, and as he advances, 
collateral works—a few good ones—may be read or con- 
sulted to throw light on the subjects he is engaged in. 
Bat when the chief work of the child consists in reading 
authors, or reading them in parts, outside of the regular 
reading lessons, the mental power of the child is in great 
danger of being enfeebled. Will superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers stop and think over this matter? 
To master books or to be mastered by them is the question. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEM. 


BY ADELAIDE Vv. FINCH. 


Minneapolis may be said to to have an whisationst sys- 
tem peculiarly its own. Visitors are at all times welcome 
and invited to see what progress is being made. The 


well be proud, are provided for the 25,000 children why | 


daily walk the “ Hill of Science to the Temple of Learn. 
ing.” In the studies in all grades is the spirit of unifica. 
tion seen, the co-ordination of subjects aimed for, making 
a harmonious whole. 


essential to the cultivation of character. There should 


be, therefore, a binding together of the subjects of in. ~ 


struction.” For the success of this “related work” in 
the primary grader, great credit is due to Miss Sarah L, 


Arnold, whose name is already familiar to the readers of : 4 


these pages. Her high ideals, definite p'ans, and mag. 
netic personality hold her teachers to her with warm love 
and esteem. 


Fragmentary work is the bane of the modern school, ~ 


It is not so much how many subjects are taught as the 
what of these subjecter, and the relation they hild to 


each other. Although the “three R's” receive thoir 
full share of attention, neither they nor the other “7% 


studies are isolated subjects, but are held together 


by the bond of association, each contributing to the © 


strength of the other, thus forming the perfect whole. 
Ruskin says: ‘‘The more I think of it, the more 


I find this conclusion impressed upon me, that the 


greatest thing a human soul ever does ia this world 


ig to see something, and tell what it saw in a plain } : 
way. Hundreds of people can talk for one who can 


think, but thousands can think for one who can see.” 


carefully specimens in the elementary science les. | 
sons, which are specially adapted to cultivating the | 
power of observation. 


7 


“ Unity or oneness of thought is — 


Therefore the popil is taught to see by observation [7 Re 


He is taught to exprete | 4 4 
orally and in writing, in a plain way, what he sees. 7 a 
After he has discovered all he may, his reading les. 7 

sonssupplement the knowledge already gained. The 7 


boy or girl in books stand high in scholarship, and 
more rarely still does one ever stand for much as a 
vigorous, independent thinker. In reading, as it is 
in eating, there is a danger line beyond which the 


advantage of the natural science lessons can hardly | 
be overestimated. If a pupil can see, all knowledge 7 

can be more rapidly and accurately gained. Better q 
spellerr, readers, etc., will be the result. ' q 


reader cannot pass with impunity. There are more 
evils to be apprehended and guarded against from 
over-reading than from under-reading. A pampered 
reading appetite is one of the most disastrous mala- 
dies that can befall ahuman being. A great deal of 
the childish stuff Jabelled “children’s books” pro- 
duces this plague. It is worse than “ spoon-vituals ” 
for a ten-year-old child who has a full set of perma- 
nent teeth. Against reading I have not a word to 
say; but when it comes to making miscellaneous 
books do wheelbarrow duty for technical treatises 
which require downright study, I protest. To learn 
arithmetic, a boy must study arithmetic. He can- 
not get it from books outside of arithmetic. To 
learn grammar, he must study grammar, and let 
much of the ‘‘ fiddle-faddle language razzle-dazzle” 
alone, that the Committee of Ten” glory in. When 


it comes to geography, it should be geograpby— 
political, mathematical, physical, commercial—that 


Surt C. M. JorpAan, Minneapolis, Minn. 


His knowing how to observe has its practical side 
also. Our great z:dlogist, Professor Morse, a1 


judge of this work at the World’s Fair. 
cribes his knowledge of this pottery to the habits of © 


year are given. 


brings the idea of life, 


he has to study ; not reading a little about what this 
man saw or what that one did. It is a study to be 
worked at just as ‘“‘a pup of grit will pull at a root.” 

Reading is the door-way to all “bookish subjects,” 
but it is simply a key to unlock the doors to all other de- 
partments. Facility in the use of the key, while it gains 
admittance, is not the object of research after the room is 
once entered. Reading—the recognition of words and 
the ideas they stand for—is a means, not an end, and 
just here the mistake is made in putting all the pupil’s 
effort on reading for its own sake rather than on study. 
Reading, as such, is a study when it involves something 
more than a mere looking at words or a formal calling of 
them. Formal reading requires not only getting of 
thought, but expressing it also. Bat the hurried reading 
which children and grown people do has little or no edu- 
cational value, and this is the kind that occupies too often 
the attention of those children who are put to work by 


enthusiastic and misguided teachers. At least three *tTiven after. a i ! be done for the child than teach him to add, subtrac: We | 

fourths of the reading the children do is, in my opinion, “ Progressivences” is in the iz, and ovesgtting. that multiply, and divide. He must be able to make the mo! [m 

a ourse rather than a blessing. It blunts the appetite for ©" be done to establish » system by which earnest, of tite, He must be good and good for something. St Ml eg 

good solid study, and it has the same effect on the child’s *hinking men and women can be developed is being done. a ohstically believes that the heart as well as the brit Mf. 
mental habits that the inveterate newspaper reader An aggresive superintendent, exeollent enpervisess, geod 414 grow. comr 

falls into in regard to reading solid books. Here is the colleges, ome Thousands of Minneapolis pupils leave school bef ang 

danger line which many have already passed in their read the grammar course is fiaished, and many before it is analy 

8% y 8 gun; hence the great need of developing this part of the Dee tary 


ing, and they are now suffering the consequences. 
The first lesson the child ought to learn after the formal 


preliminaries of school work is how to study, and by this 7 


educational exhibit at Chicago sent from this city showed 
to some degree the strength which lies in her system, but 
better than any educational exhibit do the boys and girls 
who go out from these schools show what earnest train- 
ing in the right direction can do toward developing true 
manhood and true womanhood. 

The system of the Minneapolis schools teaches that 
‘* No man ever attained excellence in any art or profes- 
sion who has not floating before his mind, by day and 
night, an ideal, a vision of what he might and ought to 
do, and while his aspirations are circumscribed by the 
actual, and his efforts do not overleap the probable, he is 
a@ mere mediocre, for it is this ideal which stimulates the 
mind to its loftiest and grandest achievements.” A state 
of perfection is not reached, but this high ideal is ever 
placed before both teachers and pupils, and is earnestly 


The Journal of next week will devote itself mittee of to 
| Special Reports of the Report of the Commi 


fairy stories broaden the horizon of the children. 
are studied {n the fall of the year. Drawing and lan 


guage, both oral and writter, unite closely with thi ly | 


work. 
brought into closer companionship and dearer relatior 
ship with Mother Nature. 


this character is readily seen, as he is drawn into sy” 
pathy with God’s art. 


Mies Arnold believes that there is something more ‘ ; 


cbild’s nature while in the primary grades is obvion 


High ideals of thought and deed must be presented, #04 


authority on the beanutifal Japanese pottery, wa 7 
He 


close observation, which he gained by making his j 
collection of shells when a boy on the coast of Maine. 
Science lessons appropriate to the seasons of the - 
In the very fi-st grade are talks on 7 
the indications of spring,—the lengthening of the Ig 
days is noticed, the children watch for birds, watch (im 
the weather, keeping a record for the week upo ss 
the board. Pupils notice the difference in storm 
in comparison with those of the winter. A memory am 
gem relating to spring days is learned. Easter-time 
Life innature is eager! 
watched. Simple seeds, dry andsoaked, are con 
pared. ‘Little plants are raised on cottonand in 
the earth. Window gardens flourish. The needs 7 
of these living things are carefully watched,—wate, 
sunshine. The growth is observed and discussed, and the 
little plants from different seeds compared. Later the 
pupils are trained to watch for the leaf-buds, catkins, and 
spring flowers. Appropriate memory gems, mythe, and 3 
Fraits 


By tais character of lessons the child will also be able mE 
to see more beauty in his walk through life. He * i 


Life will be sweeter v4 | 
mean more to him, and the refining influence of work of 
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7 a He must be lifted out of himself into something 


9 higher, nobler, stronger. 


With all the autamn blazs of golden-rod, 


is worthy of a place with our memory 


: heroes, so that he not only admires 
Hthe men, but loves them for what they 
"have done. Thus is given a broader 


Frietchie,’” ‘ Old Ironsides,” 


4 ; and others of like character, should 
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mbued by the child that they become a part of him- 


This is the reason that history 
and literature have been introduced into the primary 
grades. The. poets make the world about them speak 
the highest thoughts to us in language that is the “ music 
of the soul.” Literature grows most naturally out of the 
science lessons, and is closely connected with history. 
With the study of the sun-flower is associated the story 
of the sun-god. When the delicate- Me 

hued aster’s star has twinkled its light = 
and beauty before our eyes, Helen 
Hunt’s gem,— 

‘‘ The lands are lit 


And everywhere the purple ast: rs nod, 
And bend and wave and fiit,’’— 


peme. 
= The work in history is grouped 
around individuals, making the pupil 
amiliar with the lives of some of our 


view of life, an inspiration of good 
living from being in contact with 
those who have done so much good in 
the world. Very closely related to 
both geography and literature is this 
history work. Selections from “ Hia- 
watha,” Paul Revere’s Ride,” ‘“Bar- 


be as familiar to every American boy 
and girl as the alphabet. 

Both oral and written language, iu 
ponnection with general lessons and 
eading, receive special attention throughout the first 
our grades. The use of capitals, punctuation, quota- 
ions, etc., also receive due attention in connection with 
he written work. The parts of speech and subject and 


[predicate are distinguished in the fourth grade. Techni- 


al grammar (with book) is began in the fifth grade 


Band continued through the eighth. 


If the pupil leaves school by the end of his fouth year, 
asso many do, he will have, in arithmetic, besides a know]- 


edge of the four fundamental processes,—that of common 
fractions, decimals, and whatever is necessary to know of 

interest. Small numbers are used, long drawn out 

he i Analyses eliminated, and essentials taught. An elemen- 

» a mt arithmetic is used beginning with the third grade. 

work of the grammar grades follows the general 


of thought outlined in the primary grades, Eng. 


Serene Sool. ~ 


lish History, British Classics, and the ‘“ Lady of the 
Lake ” are introduced in the seventh grads, the literature, 
history, and reading being closely interwoven, Geog- 
rapby is finished in the sixth. 

The educative and artistic elements in the drawing 
have been shown to a marked degree. The music, under 
the careful supervision of Mr. O. E. McFadon, is showing 


good results from faithful work done on the part of the 


teachers. Mr. McFadon believes that the highest aim in 


the music. Papils understand that their music means 
more than the mere singing of do, re, mz, ete., and they 
learn to really interpret music of a high order. The fol- 
lowing sclections are samples of the kind of work that 
was intelligently and satisfactorily given last year : 

‘©The Heavens are Telling.’’—(Hayda’s Creation. ) 

Zion Awake.—(Costa. ) 

Sanctus.—(Mozart’s Twelfth Mass.) 


Spring Song.—(Pinsnti.) 
Fairies’ Song. — (Arne. ) 


Ca/houanm 
ods 


s 


Claw. 


teaching music in the public schools is the mental, moral, 
and physical development of the child, rather than that 
ap exact number of pages must be finished at a specified 
time. With this thought in mind, he has still system- 
atized the work most scientifically, so that it is thoroughly 
practical and at the same time elevating. The ability of 
the child to read music opens to him the whole field of 
harmony, another life, which the uninitiated fails to un- 
derstand. The course is entirely progressive. First 


Jack and Jill; Little Jack Horner; Humpty Dumpty.—(Cal- 
dicott. ) 

Indastrial work is taught throughout the course. In 
the primary grades it is related to other work. In the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades the girls take sewing and 
the boys sloyd one hour each week. In the seventh and 
eighth grades the boys take shop-work at the central 
manual training rooms, and the girls cooking at the 
cooking school, one afternoon each week. 

The high schools have English, 


Mechanl 


Witting 


Latin, classical, literture, and manual 
training courses. From the high 
school the graduated student is able 
to enter any department of the state 
university, which is doing so much for 
the young men and women of Min- 
nesota. 

It is interesting to note the close 
relations! ip exi-ting between the pub- 
lic library of the city and the publie 
schools. The library has over 50 000 
well-selected volumes, and as its en- 
dowment income is $10,000 per year, 
constant additions are being made. 
Here the school boy and girl sur- 
plement and strengthen their :chool 
work. Much is done by the teachers 
to inculeate and strengthen good hab- 
i its in reading. They prepare from 

: the library catalogues lists of books 
relating to the subjects taught, those 
that will inetil patrictism, and they 
also select that good class of stories 
which all children should read. 

A teachers’ library of professional 
reading is nearly ready for use. The 


grade little ones sing much{by rote and a little by note. 


In the second grade less rote work and more note work 


) = °°™pound numbers,—also the elements of percentage is done, and so on, until note singing entirely supple- 
ments the other. 


Beginning with the fourth grade, 
‘three-minute theory drills” are given daily for practical 


results. Each year several chorus concerts, made up 
from sixteen to sixty pupils from the high schools, under 


the direction of the supervisor, elevate the standard of 


teachers within a few days contri- 
buted $500 with which to start such 
a library, and for the conception and successful working 
out of the plan we are to thank Dr. Jordan. 

Dr. C. M. Jordan, now in the second year of his super- 


intendentey, was for many years principal of the Adams 


Building, the largest school in the city, containing all 
grades from the first to the high school inclusive. From 


his thorough personal ‘knowledge of all the grades, he is 
peculiarly well fitted for, the position he now holds, : Jt 
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must be seen that he is a born organizer and a man of 
wonderful executive ability. He is quick to see the needs 
of each one of the fifty-two schools, and as quick to 
remedy defects that exist. At the end of his first year 
as superintendent in Minneapolis, he probably knew the 
“ins and outs” of each school, the capabilities of each 
one of his 550 teachers, better than most superintendents 
would have known at the end of six years. It was 
through him that the “ promotions through examinations ” 
were abolished. Tests are given frequently in all sub- 
jects, but promotions on final examinations are entirely 
done away with. The child’s deportment is considered as 
potent a factor in determining his promotion as his 
reading. 

Grade and general meetings are called at stated inter- 
vals. Twice a month a large number of teachers met at 
the Round Table, which is conducted by Miss Arnold. 
Many of the teachers also attend university classes 
Saturday afternoons. 

Much professional reading is done, and now that the 
teachers’ library is organized, much more in this same 
line may be expected. 

Should you ask me to sum up in a few words the dis- 
tinctive features of the Minneapolis school system, I 
should quote Pestalozzi to you: “* Education has to deal 
with the HEART, the HEAD, and the hand.” 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


THE SUGGESTIVE METHOD IN TEACHING 
LITERATURE. 


BY FREUVERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Prin. Quincy (Mass.) High School. 


BEHAVIOR, 
Grace, Beauty, and Caprice 
Build this golden portal ; 
Gracefal women, ckozen men, 
Dazzle every mortal ; 
Their sweet and lofty countenance 
His enchanting food ; 
He need not go to them, their forms 
Beset his solitude. 

He looketh seldom in their face, 
His eyes explore the ground, 
The green grass is a looking-glass 
Whereon their traits are found. 

Little he says to them, 
So dances his heart in his breast, 
Their tranquil mien bereaveth him 
Of wit, of words, of rest, 
Too weak to win, too fond to shun 
The tyrants of his doom, 
The much deceived Endymion 
Slips behind a tomb. 
— Ralph Waldo Emerson, 

1. Line 1. Read Emerson’s “Ode to Beauty,” also 
the poem entitled ‘‘ Beauty.” 

2. Line 2. To what does “this golden portal ”’ refer ? 

3. Lines 3 and 4. The winning power of grace. 

4. Line 5. A study of the human countenance to- 
gether with a consideration of the effects of noble or of 
ignoble living upon the face. . 

5. Lines 7 and 8. The lasting effect of beautiful im- 
pressions. With these lines compare the old song, “‘ Her 
bright smile haunts me still.” Read extracts from Zim- 
merman’s “ Solitude.” Read what Emerson has to say 
elsewhere about solitude. 

6. Lines 9 and 10. The pleasure of day dreams. 
Absent-mindedness and greatness. Amusing anecdotes. 

7. Lines 11 and 12. In what respects does the “ green 
grass” resemble “ graceful women ” and “ chosen men ” ? 
Green grass is beautifal, graceful, and fresh ; its manners 
are perfect. Beauty of grass whether in its wild state, or 
in cultivated lawns. Was it George Eliot who fancied 
that she could hear the grass grow? 

8. Lines 13, 14,15, and 16- The power of silence 
and composure. The littleness of words in expressing 
true admiration. The beauty of a “tranquil mien.” 
Anxious lives make anxious faces. Read Emerson’s “ For- 
bearance.” 

9. Lines 17 and 18. Who are “the tyrants of his 
doom ”’? 

10. Lines 10 and 20. Read the classical myths of 
Endymion. Read Longfellow’s “Endymion.” Read ex- 
+g from Keats’s “‘ Endymion,” especially the first five 
ines : 

** A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 

Its loveliness increases ; it will never 


Pase into nothingness ; but atill will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a slee 


al 
Poll of eweet dreams, and bealih, aad qaiet breathing,” 


The story of Endymion is evidently a beautifal moon- 
myth invented to account for the moon’s frequent 
absences from the sky, and for her paleness in the 
morning. Compare other Greek myths of sea and sky, 
the dawn, the sunrise, the sunset, of storm, and mist, of 
wood and hill. The story of the “Golden Fleece” is 
full of meaning to the child who can see for himself the 
indescribably beautiful golden fleece of the sunrise or the 
sunset sky. 

11. This sketch is merely suggestive. Every teacher 
will, of course, show individuality in his questions. It is 
not so much a question of how many queries you pro- 
pound, as it is of what the queries are. Do your ques- 
tions make the poem clearer? Do they start ideas? Do 
they suggest kindred subjects? Do they give appereep- 
tion a chance to use its mighty but usually latent power ? 
A little boy of my acquaintance once said on seeing 
steam : “Oh, see the water-smoke!” This is an example 
of Kinetic apperception. 

Let your questions arouse a love of literature. Let 
the class understand that love, beauty, and truth are, 
after all, the main questions of life, and that the love, 
beauty, and truth of the ages are embodied in literature 


at its best. 


LESSONS IN ANATOMY & PHYSIOLOGY—(IV.) 
BY J. Y. BERGEN, JR., ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


The Skeleton (continued). 

Instead of the work on the human skeleton, as out- 
lined in the last lesson, or, if convenient, as a supplement 
to it, the class may prepare several skeletons of small 
quadrupeds. Since these preparations in any case would 
need to be made by the pupils at home, the teacher might 


_ assign them as practical work, to count any desired per 


cent on the final examination in the study of physiology. 
Even if the work were to be so counted, there would often 
be no objection to letting two, three, or four pupils work 
together on the same preparation. 

It will be found that this exercise not only affords ad- 
mirable drill, so far as it goes, in elementary compara- 
tive anatomy, but that it will clinch the pupil’s knowledge 
of human anatomy in a way that leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

Any small qaadruped, such as a rabbit, squirrel, dog, 
cat, or guinea-pig, will furnish a skeleton of convenient 
size for our purpose. It should be killed as quickly and 
painlessly as may be ; for example, by chloroform or by 
drowning. If chloroform is to be used, two ounces will 
be ample. The animal should be put on a smooth, board 
floor, and a very small tub or a wooden pail inverted over 
it; then a cloth or piece of sponge should have all the 
chloroform rapidly poured into it and be instantly thrown 
under the upraised edge of the pail, which must then be 
firmly held down close to the floor for five or ten minutes. 
The animal will then be found insensible, and probably 
dead. The large veins and arteries of the neck should 
at once be cut across with a sharp knife, and the blood 
allowed to escape as long as it will, after which the ani- 
mal may be neatly and rapidly skinned while still warm. 
The contents of the chest and abdomen should then be 
removed through a long slit, which may be made to ex- 
tend from the lower or posterior end of the breast-bone 
backward. 

If the animal can be obtained ready dressed of course 
much trouble will be saved. 

After being washed, the dressed animal should be 
boiled in any available large kettle until the flesh will 
easily strip off from the bones. It should then be care- 
fully lifted out of the hot water, or the water drained off, 
and the flesh be removed from the bones while it is still 
warm, taking the utmost pains not to separate the bones 
from each other. 

A whole leg may be removed from the body and laid 
by itself, but the bones must, as far as possible, be kept 
together. 

After the flesh has been removed, each leg may be tied 
up in some loose substance, like coffee-sacking or mos- 
quito-netting, the vertebra strung, in their exact order, on 
@ stout cord, and tied together; the ribs of each side 
knotted in their order into other pieces of cord, and then 
these, with the remaining bones boiled in strong s0ap- 
suds, or a moderately strong solution of washing-soda, till 


should be thoroughly cleansed in warm soap-suds with 
stiff brush, the skull cleansed out with a wire and by 
shaking gravel and water in it, and all laid aside in their 
exact order to dry. 

When thoroughly dry they should be mounted in their 
true relative positions by being glued, back down, on a 
piece of pasteboard or bookbinder’s board. 

Then the teacher may write the name of each bone 
alongside of it on the board ( Mivart’s The Cat, or any 
similar work will supply the names). Occasionally a pu- 
pil may have enough patience and ingenuity to wire a 
skeleton together in the regular way; a sufficient account 
of the method may be found in any good manual of tax- 
idermy. 

When finished, all such preparations as the pupils do 
not wish to keep may well be put in the cases of the 
school museum, if there be one, or preserved in any suita- 
ble way for use with fature classes. 


FISH OUTLINE. 
BY ALELAIDE V. FINCH, MINNEAPOLIS. 


1. Kinp of fish. 

-2. Harts: Where lives? Salt or fresh water? How 
breathes in water? What lives upon? How obtains 
food ? 

As 4 Wuote: Shape? Why? Man builds what on 
same general plan? Size of specimen studied? De- 
pends upon what? Covering: Scales, which lap over 
each other like shingles on a house, tarned towards tail, 
why? Beauty of fish lies in coloring of scales; protect 
as coat of mail does warrior ; allow free movement ; water 
tight. Shiney covering made near mouth, and supplied to 
scales by little tubes ; helps glide easily through water and 
slips away from enemies ; keeps body in limber, health- 
ful condition. 

4. As To Parts: Head: Shape, why? Position, size, 
color of eyes ; no eyelids, why? Nostrils, why in front 
of eyes? Mouth, size? Hard, bony lips. Tongue. 
Teeth, size, shape and in what direction project? Why? 
Gills and gill-coverings. Body: Shape, and review 
covering. Fins: Namber, position. (Names if choose. ) 
Folds of skin spread out on a framework of bones. Light 
and strong. For balancing. Tail and tail fins: Move- 
ment in swimming obtained by its use. Compare to 
man ‘“sculling.” Also acts as rudder. 

5. Uses or Fisn: Food, for what? Fish-oil. “Scrap” 
for fertilizer, and how made. Fish-glue. The bones of 
some utilized in making buttons, etc. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


BY BARBARA GALPIN. 


1. In what place has a woman recently been elected 
mayor? 

2. What innovation in the postal card system is France 
to adopt ? 

3. In what way are the students of Wesleyan to assist 
in the government of the college ? 

4, What is the substance of the ocean mail law ? 

5. What was the oat production of the world in 1893 ? 

6. What are the estimated fire losses of 1893 ? 

7. How do the imports and exports of the United 
States today compare with those of one hundred years ago ’ 


ANSWERS. 

1, Mrs. Annie Austin was elected mayor of Pleasanton, Kansas, 8 
few days ago. She received a majority of eight in a total vote of 
338, of which 123 were cast by women. 

2. The cards will be issued in the form of check booke, with 
stubs. Thesender of the postal card can make memoranda of its 
contents on the stub, and can have this stamped at the post office 
before the card is detached, s0 that a verified record of the corre- 
spondence can be kept. 

8. Four seniors, two janiors, two sophomores, and one freshman 
are to be associated with five of the faculty in the government of 
the college. 

4, The post-master general is authorized aud empowered to enter 
into contracts for a term of not less than five nor more than ten 
years in duration, with American citizens, for the carrying of mails 
on American steamships between ports of the United States and 
such ports in foreign countries, the Dominion of Canada excepted, 
as in his jadgment will best subserve and promote the postal and 
commercial interests of the United States, the mail service on sach 
lines to be equitably distributed among the Atlantic, Mexican Gulf, 
and Pacific ports. Contracts shall be made with the lowest *¢ 
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and the post-master general has the right to reject all bids not in 
his opinion reasonable for the attaining of the purpose named. Be- 
fore making any contract for carrying ocean mails the post-master 
general is obliged to give public notice by advertising once a week, 
for three months, in such daily papers as he shall select in each of 
the cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, St. Louis, Charleston, Norfolk, Savannah, Galveston, and 
Mobile, and when the proposed service is to be on the Pacific 
Ocean, then in San Francisco, Tacoma, and Portland. ‘‘Such 
notice shall describe the route, the time when such contract will be 
made, the duration of the same, the size of steamers to be used, the 
number of trips a year, the times of sailing, and the time when 
the service shall commence, which shall not be more than three 
years after the contract shall be let.’? All vessels employed in the 
mail service under the provisions of the act must be American built 
steamships, owned and officered by American citizens, in conformity 
with the existing laws, or so owned and officered and registered ac- 
cording to law, and upon each departure from the United States 
the following proportion of the crew must be citizens of the United 
States, viz.: ‘‘ Daring the first two years of such contract for car- 
rying the mails one-fourth thereof ; during the next three succsed- 
ing years, one-third thereof; and during the remaining time of the 
continuance of such contract at least one-half thereof; the steam- 
ships shall be constructed after the latest and most approved types, 
with all the modern improvements aud appliances or ocean steamers. 
They shall be divided into four classes: The first class shall be 
iron or steel screw steamships, capable of mainteining a speed of 
twenty knots an hour at sea in ordinary weather, and of a gross 
registered tonnage of not leas than eight thousand tons. No vessel 
except of said first-class shall be accepted for said mail service 
under the provisions of this act between the United States and 
Great Britain. The second class shall be iron or steel steamships, 
capable of maintaining a speed of sixteen knots an hour at sea in 
ordinary weather, and of a gross registered tonnage of not less than 
five thousand tons. The third-clasa shall be iron or steel steamships, 
capable of maintaining a speed of fourteen knots an hour at sea 
in ordinary weather, and of a gross registered tonnage of not less 
than two thousand five hundred tons. The fourth-class shall be 
iron or steel or wooden ateamships, capable of maintaining a speed 
of twelve knots an hour at sea in ordinary weather, and a gross 
registered tonnage of not less than fifteen hundred tons. It shall 
be stipulated in the contract or contracts to be entered into for the 
said mail service that the said vessel may carry passengers with 
their baggage in addition to said mails, {and may do all ordinary 
business done by steamships.’’ Contractors for the mail service in 
first-class ships receive $4. a mile; on second-class ships, $2. a 
mile; on third-class ships, $1 a mile; and the route is to be the 
shortest distance for outward passsge. On each of these mail 
steamers a messenger is carried free of expense, who has a room 
suitable for the handling of the mail also provided. 

5. A recent estimate places the world’s oat product /of 1893 at 
2,050,000,000 bushels, as against 2,267,000,000 bushels in 1892, 
and 2,216.000,000 bushels, which is the average production. 

.6 About $160,000,000, a greater amount than has been lost in 
any former year except that of the Chicago fire. 

7. One hundred years ago the United States imports aggregated 
$31,000,000; today, $866,361,421. One hundred years ago the ex- 
ports were valued at $29,109,000; today, $847,508,024. 


MEMORY GEMS FOR A DICKENS BIRTH- 
DAY EXERCISE, (FEB. 7). 


“ Nicholas Nickleby.’’ 

The power to serve is as seldom joined with the will as the will 
is with the power. 

I shall rise to the surface may thousand times yet ; and the harder 
the thrust that pushes me down, the more quickly I shall rebound, 

Truth and honesty, like precious stones, are perhaps most easily 
conterfeited at a distance. 

We all have some bright day,— many of us, let us hope, among a 
crowd of others,—to which we revert with particular delight. 

** Bleak Howse.”’ 

The evil of the world of fashion is, that it is a world wrapped up 
in too much jeweler’s cotton and fine wool, and cannot hear the 
rusbing of the larger worlds, and cannot see them as they circle 
round the sun. 

I may have been born to be a benefactor to you by sometimes 
giving you an opportunity of assisting me in my little perplexities. 

The world is before you, and it is most probable that, as you 
enter it, soit will receive you. 

Trust in nothing but Providence and your own efforts. 

If you had the abilities of all the great men, past and present, 
you could do nothing well without sincerely meaning it and setting 


about it. 


** Dombey and Son.’’ 

The old, old fashion,—Death. Thank God for that older fashion 
yet, of immortality! 

“ Martin Chuzzlewit.’’ 

Go, teachers of content and honest pride, into the mine, the 
mill, the forge, the squalid depths of deepest ignorance, and say, 
can any hopeful plant spring up in air so foul that it extinguishes 
the soul’s bright torch as fast as it is lighted. 

If the cunning work of man be urged beyond its own power of 
endurance, it has within it the elements of its own revenge ; whereas 
the mechanism of the Divine Hand is dangerous with no such 
property, but may be tampered with and crushed and broken at the 
driver’s pleasure. 

Ermined Jadge, whose duty to society is, now, to doom the 
ragged criminal to punishment and death, hadst thou never, man, 
® duty to discharge in barring yp the buadred open gates that 


moved him to the felon’s dock, and throwing but ajar the portals 
to a decent life ? 

If I were called upon to paint the American eagle, I should 
want to draw it like a bat, for its short-sightedness ; like a bantam, 
for its bragging; like a magpie, for ite honesty; like a peacock, 
for its vanity; like an ostrich, for ite putting its head in the mud 
and thinking nobody sees it; and like a phoenix, for its power of 
springing from the ashes of its faults and vices and soaring up anew 
into the sky. 

lf, as the poet informs us, England expects every man to do his 
daty, England is the most sanguine country on the face of the 
earth, and will find itself continually disappointed. 

** Old Curiosity Shop.” 

The sun himself is weak when he first rises, and gathers strength 
and courage as the day gets on. 

The hardest and best borne trials are those which are never 
chronicled in any earthly record, and are suffered every day. 

There is nothing innocent or good that dies and is forgotten. 

There are chords in the human heart,—strange, varying strings, 
—which are only struck by accident, which will remain mate and 
senseless to appeals the moat passionate and earnest, and respond 
at last to the slightest casual touch. 

Injustice is, in itself, to every generous and properly constituted 
mind, an injary of all others the most insufferable, the most tortar- 
ing, and the most hard to bear. ‘ 

When I die, put near me something that has loved the light, and 
had the sky above it always. 


FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA, 


I. 

I, Manx Hopkins, American edacator and author, was born 
Feb. 4, 1802, in Stockbridge, Mass., and was educated at Williams 
College, where he became tutor, professor, and president. In 
these various capacities he was connected with the college for fifty- 
six years, and was for forty years its head. His standards were 
high, his aims noble, and his own abilities of a high order. His 
studies in philosophy were profound and discriminating, and the 
best-known of his books, ‘‘ An Ontline Study of Man,’’ is so able 
and so well systematized that it is frequently used as a text-book. 
Bat his work as an author, and even as a christian philosopher, is 
outranked by his influence as a teacher. He was singularly success- 
fal in developing in all hie pupils their best possibilitiee, and many 
who were under his tuition have beccms eminent in professional, 
literary, and political life. President Garfield asserted that he 
owed more to him than to any other man then living, and declared 
that ‘a log cabin in the middle of Ohio, with one room, and a 
bench in it, and Mark Hopkins on one end of the benvh and a 
pupil on the other would make a good enough college.” 


II, JAMES PARTON, journalist and author, was born in Canter- 
bury, England, Feb. 9, 1822, but came to America in his boyhood. 
He was in early life a teacher, and afterward editor and lecturer ; 
but his best years were given to authorship, and chiefly to the writ- 
ing of biography, in which he was unusually successful. His own 
thorough knowledge, his impartiality and discrimination, and his 
lucid style, have given to these works a permanent interest and 
charm, He was for some years a resident of Newburyport, and 
died in that city in 1891. He possessed singular firmness, unchang- 
ing integrity, and generous tolerance. 


Ill. Henry WILson, American statesman, whose career is an 
enduring illustratration of the opportunities our country offers the 
poorest of her sons, was born in Farmington, N. H., Feb. 16, 1812. 
At the age of ten he was apprenticed to a farmer, and from that 
time till he was twenty-one he had only one year’s schooling,—a 
deficiency, however, which was in good measure atoned for by the 
many excellent books to which he had access, and which he read 
eagerly and with profit. When the term of his apprenticeship was 
ended, he went to Natick to learn the shoemaker’s trade, and 
straightway employed the skill he had acquired in earning money 
to pay his tuition for a term of the Academy, being compelled, 
however, to return to his bench after a very short time. It was not 
long before hie native ability, and the anti-slavery convictions he 
courageously owned, brought him into prominence in local political 
circles, and he was for some time a member of the Massachusetts 
legislature and one of the most earnest workers in behalf of the 
slave. In 1855 he was sent to the national Congress as the euc- 
cessor of Edward Everettt, and was then as outspoken and incor- 
raptible as he had been in a smaller sphere. He rendered efficient 
service in the work of reconstraction and in labors for the better- 
ment of the freedmen. He died in 1875. 

Recitation : “ Wilson.’’— Whittier. 


IV. Eoglish author, was bornin London, Feb. 
18, 1775. His boyhood was cramped and cheerless, and, after 
having been for some time a pupil at Christ Church Hospital, he 
became, at fourteen, a clerk in the South Sea House. This position 
he held until 1792, when he entered the employ of the East India 
Company, where he remained antil 1825. His work was never 
congenial to him, yet he did it with a noble and pathetic fidelity, 
devoting himself to the care of an invalid sister who shared his 
home, and brightening the days by intercourse with Leigh Hunt, 
Coleridge, Southey, Tom Hood, Wordsworth, and many other con- 
temporary authors, all of whom were his friends; writing, too, 
essays and stories of his own, which are among the tenderest and 
the most charming things that our language holds. Both their 
humor and their pathos are unsurpassed and inimitable, He died 
in 1834. 

Readings, trom the Kesays of Elia,’’ 


V. WILLIAM CuRTIS, American reformer, critic, 
and author, was born at Providence, R. J., Feb. 24, 1824. He left 
school at fifteen and became a clerk in a mercantile house in New 
York, but in 1842 joined the little band at Brook Farm, and for 
the next three years gave himself to out-door life and to study, 
Subsequently he spent four years abroad, and, returning, became 
one cf the editors of the New York Tribune, and later, of Putnam's 
Monthly. Another publishing firm, in which he had an interest 
but no active part, failed, and he relinquished his own property in 
the endeavor to compensate its creditors. In 1853 he began to 
conduct, in Harper’s Monthly, the department of “The Easy 
Chair,’’ and in that connection has published many of his best- 
known and most charming essays. He published also several other 
books, including several volumes of travel. He was deeply inter- 
ested in many reforms, and among the movements to which he gave 
freely of his efforts and inflaence are those in behalf of higher edu- 
cation, the advancement and enfranchisement of women, civil eer- 
vice reform, and the society for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
He died in 1892. 


VI. Victor Hugo, French author, and chief champion and 
representative of the Romantic School, was born at Besancon, Feb, 
26, 1802, and died May 22, 1885. Hisearly childhood was spent 
in Elba, Corsica, Switzerland and Italy, but his youth was passed 
in or near the French capital, where he soon became a prominent 
figure. His genius was singularly precocious and seemingly in- 
exhaustible in its fertility. Awakening at first derisive opposition by 
its unlikeness to the prevailing tone and manner, it, at last, and at 
no remote date, practically revolutionized French literature. His 
career was an eventful and checkered one. After hie fame had 
been established, King Louis Phillippe made him a peer, but later, 
by his outspoken opinion, he awakened hostility and was obliged 
to leave the country. In 1871 he was again elected to the assembly, 
but again aroused enmity against himself in Paris, went to Brussels, 
was banished from Belgiam for expressing beliefs contrary to 
popular political sentiment, went to London, and, finally, returned 
to Paris to plead the cause of the condemned leaders of the com- 
mune. Thereafter he remained in Paris, devoting himself to his 
literary work. His sympathies were always with the poor and 
down-trodden, and his knowledge of the human heart was marvelous. 
His books have a very wide circulation, and are among the most 
brilliant and probably the most enduring that this century has 
produced. His best known book is Les Miserables. 


VII. Mary Lyon, American teacher, was born in Buckland, 
Mass., Feb. 28, 1797. Realizing, through her own arduous ex- 
perience, how inadequate were all then existing provisions for the 
higher education of women, she freely gave her life to promote 
the betterment of those conditions. By heroic efforts and priva- 
tions, she obtained for herself a thorough, and, for that time, a 
liberal education, and was, for some years, a successful teacher of 
girls. Bat, desiring earnestly to bring such privileges within reach 
of all, she left for a time her own work, and, by zealous and self- 
forgetfal efforts, succeeded in raising a sum sufficient to warrant 
the founding of the now famous school at Mount Holyoke, admir- 
ably adapted for the ends she had at heart, and a pioneer of the 
modern woman’s college. She was for many years at its head, and 
was the friend and guide of her pupils. She died in 1849, 


LIVING AUTHORS.—IL, 


I, Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, American journalist and author, 
was born at New Rochelle, Long Island, Feb. 22, 1838. She was 
educated chiefly at home, and began to show a literary facility at 
an early age. Her first published work was a collection of holiday 
poems and stories which she desired to print for a Christmas sur- 
prise for some of her friends. But her publisher paid her liberally 
for the articles, and gave her great encouragement thereby. She 
has written several books for girls, which have been widely circu- 
lated, both in this country and in England. She has been connected 
editorially with many papers and magazines, and is now editor-in- 
chief of Harper’s Bazar. But she is beat known and will be most 
gratefully remembered for her tender and thoughtful verses, which 
are everywhere read, copied and treasured, and which carry wise 
and helpfal counsels and sweet reminders of hope and daty to un- 
numbered hearts. She has lately published a new volume of 
poems, entitled ‘‘ On the Road Home.’’ 

Recitations, from her poems in current periodicals. 


Il. Mrs C, R. Dork. American poet and author, was 
born in Charleston, 8. C., Feb. 25, 1825, but her home since early 
childhcod has been in New England. She wrote verass from a 
child, but it was not until after her marriage to Seneca Dorr of 
New York, in 1847, that any of her writings were given to the 
public. She has written several novels, and a number of practical 
essays, but she is best known as a poet, and has published several 
volumes of verse. Her home is in Ratland, Vermont, and there 
her inflaence is strong and gracious. She is the leader of a band of 
women who founded the Rutland Free Library, and gave to the 
library, on her husband’s death, a collection of books on Political 
Science, probably the first and most complete on that subject in 
New England, save the collection at Harvard, Oae of the most 
familiar of her poems is ‘‘ The Fallow Field.’’ 

Recitations. Any of the poems of Mrs. Dorr. 


III. Laura E. Richards, American author, was born in Boston, 
Feb. 27, 1850. She is the daughter of Dr. S. G. and Jalia Ward 
Howe, and therefore, has by inheritance rare intellectual gifts and 
a noble nature. She was married in 1871 to Henry Richards of 
Gardioer, Me., and her home has for many years been in that town. 
Her busy pen has been employed chirfly for the delight of the 
children, though she has written at least one story that is almost 
classic in its pathetic simplicity and absorbing in ita fascination, 
** Captain January.’ She ie well known as a contributor to the 
Youth’s Companion, St. Nicholas and other periodicals, and she has 
jr gone a large pamber of popular juvenile books, in both proge 
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Waar characteristics do the boys, the teachers, the 
parents, in other parts of the city associate with the pupils 
in your building ? 

Turse are times in which the teacher who has trained 
himself for effective public speech finds abundant oppor- 
tunity to gain power and good influence thereby. The 
wonder is that more teachers do not study and practice 
the art more persistently. 


Tue Boston school board seems to have been surprised 
to learn that cats and other animals are chloroformed and 
dissected by teachers in the presence of the pupils, and 
by a unanimous vote “the dissection of animals is pro- 
hibited in the public school buildings of the city.” 


W. D. Howe ts, in his delightful reminiscences of his 
childhood with books, in the Ladies’ Home Journal,—a 
magazine in richness, a daily in freshness, a companion 
in enchanting personality,—says, “ There is nothing more 
capricious than a child’s memory, what it will hold and 
what it will lose.” That should have been written by a 
teacher who has this fact impressed upon her a thousand 
times a year. 


Dr. Paut Horrman, the New York supervisor, has 
attracted mach attention in his death, the latest surprise, 
amounting almost to a sensation in educational circles, is 
the fact that he left his property to three persons, of 
whom Superintendent John Jasper is one. When before 
did the head of a great school system receive a bequest 
because of his position, or of friendship whieh grew out 
of it? Why pot more ench cases 


Tar Care Cotony Metaop.—In the public schools 
of Cape Colony the teachers receive from the govern- 
ment, in addition to local salary, from $150 to $1,000 a 
year. After five years service a teacher receives an extra 
allowance of from $50 to $125 each year; after ten years 
from $75 to $175; after fifteen from $100 to $250. 

The government, without so much as “ by your leave,” 
retains five per cent of its allowance and puts it in the 
Teachers’ Pension Fand. 

After twenty-five years of service the teacher may re- 
tire and receive his allowance to the end of life. The 
same is true if retired because of ill health in less than 
twenty-five years. At sixty the teacher is retired upon 
this life annui'y. 


Tue Massachusetts State Board of Education, in its 
forthcoming report, will say of Secretary J. W. Dickinson : 

‘* This year will be memorable in the history of the board as the 
last in the long service of its eminent secretary. For seventeen 
years Dr. Dickinson has devoted himself untiringly to maintaining 
the ‘standards of education within the state, and his name is a 
familiar ore beyond its borders. His salary has been small, bis 
earnestness great. In the discharge of his duties nothing has 
been counted petty, laborious, or distasteful. He has inspected 
achools, made himself acquainted with teachers, organized and ad- 
dressed institutes, interviewed legislators. He has watched every 
channel of inflaence which might, in his jadgment, increase the 
power of the normal schools. The board here records its sense of 
the value to the state of Dr. Dickinson’s long period of service, 
and unites in praising bis public spirit, his faithfulness to his ideals, 
and his persistent energy in carrying out his convictions,’’ 


T@NORANCE 18 NEVER SURPRISING.—Some writers seem 
surprised that children make blunders, but ignorance is 
stupendous with men as well whenever you question them 
regarding something that has never come within their 
range of thought. 


From the answers to a general knowledge paper set at a training 
college in England: ‘‘ By the Three Estates are meant youth, the 
firat estate; middle age, the second estate; and old age, the third 
estate.’”’ ‘*The Chiltern Hundreds is the name of a number of 
British soldiers.’’ ‘‘ Homcopathy is the study of mankind.’”’ The- 
osophy is the study of the mind.’’ ‘‘ The present greatest advocate 
or priestess of Theosophy is Mrs. Walter Besant.’’ ‘‘ An Agnostic 
is @ pastime in which words are guessed by descriptions of their 
different syllables.’’ ‘‘An Agnostic is one who holds opinions 
which he knows to be at variance with what is right or true.”’ 
‘* Hobson’s Choice means three acres and a cow.’’ 


Vistt1In@ ScHoois.—Has your school board made a 
provision for you to leave your school for the purpose of 
visiting other schools for professional improvement? If 
not call the attention of the superintendent or chairman 
of the board to the fact that it is a well-nigh universal 
custom. 

If you do have the privilege, or if it is to be granted, 
as it is soon to be granted the teachers of Philadelphia, 
use but do not abuse it. It is unfortunate that some 
teachers,—it is to be hoped they are few,—choose a day 
for their own convenience, using a Friday afternoon or a 
Monday morning, neither of which is ordinarily a sample 
day, to thereby lengthen a visit that they wish tolmake tak- 
ing in an incidental manner some school on the way or at 
the place they wish to visit. 

Philadelphia would seem to have provided for this 
since the teachers cannot take the day without personal 
application to the superintendents’ office, stating the 
school to be visited, and what it is desired to see. No 
class of people, not even the clergy, set such a definitely 
high standard of honor in detail as teachers, and as a rule 
they practice what they preach. It is their own standard, 
and not that of others, that is to be maintained. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISION. 


Personal Liability of Members of School Board.—“ It 
may be that the defendants did not actually intend to 
bind themeelves individually by the agreement executed 
by them. If so, it is unfortunate for them that they ex- 
ecuted the instrument in its present form. This court, 
however, is unable to relieve them. It can only judge of 
the intent of the parties in executing written instruments 
by the form of the instrument itself, unless fraud or mis- 
take is alleged and proven in obtaining it.” So says the 
Supreme Court of South Dakota, in the case of Western 


Pablishing House v. Maurdick, recently decided (56 N, 
W. Rep. 120). This was an action brought upon a con- 
tract, which after reciting that it was made between the 
“undersigned ” members of the board of directors of a 
certain district township, and a certain publishing house, 
and purporting to be for the goods specified on the back 
thereof, to be shipped on or about a certain date and de- 
livered to an express company, properly packed and 
marked as specified, stated that “the undersigned ” 
ordered, shipped to them, as named below, four (4) copies 
of certain “Studies,” at thirty-five dollars each, “ pro- 
vided a majority of said board sign this agreement the 
above named goods to be paid for when delivered. This 
agreement was signed by a majority of the members of 
said school township board in their individual names, with 
the addition of the respective post office address of each, 
and the court held it to be the individual contract of the 
persons signing it, expressing itself at the same time as 
above quoted. Similar cases have arisen elsewhere, and 
it is time that more care than this should be observed in 
transacting public affairs. The Supreme Court of Iowa 
said ina like case that the obligors in the instrument 
describe themselves as directors of the school district ; 
but it did not appear that the goods sold were bought for 
the use of the township, or pursuant to its authority or 
order. It was stipulated in the contract that the goods 
should be shipped to the directors, not to the township or 
its officers. On the face of the instrument, it was, there- 
fore, plainly shown that the persons who signed the in- 
strument, and who were designated therein as “ directors,” 
were alone bound by it as obligors. True, the publishers 
agreed in the instrument to accept in payment an order 
or warrant issued by the township, but this stipulation 
did not bind them to look to it for payment, or make the 
instrument its contract. Upon the face of the instrument, 
the township was not bound, and the intention clearly ap- 
peared to bind the signers individually. 


EDUCATIONAL APPLIANCES. 


The marvellous growth of educational facilities in this 
country can be appreciated by considering a few facts 
concerning the educational helps at present, as compared 
with those of forty or fifty years ago. Not only has 
various kinds of improved apparatus been introduced 
into our schools, but methods of teaching and new text- 
books have superseded what would not now be tolerated 
even in the little red schoolhouses of rural districts. 
Take the old textbooks for example ; some of them were 
excellent in their way, and the best of their date,—but 
what school now uses them? Webster's Spelling Book” 
is still used in some of our best schools, but this is almost 
the only “survival of the fittest.’ 

In this connection it is interesting to recall the early 
beginnings of school-book publishing, when A. S. Barnes 
first established himself in Hartford, in a small room 
twenty feet by twelve, without capital, and went about by 
himself, with a few books in his trunk, introducing school 
books. By private conveyance or by coach he visited 


-school teachers, principals of academies, and professors in 


colleges, and his merchandise consisted wholly of Davies’ 
mathematics and Mrs. Willard’s histories. Two years 
later he moved to Philadelphia and in 1845 to New York. 
We could mention eight school volumes which that well- 
known firm has since published, of which the sale reached 
the enormous figure of 8,000,000 copies, previous to 
1884, Now there are immense publishing houses, with 
lists of school books, covering the whole range of recent 
learning, from a “speller,” of which a million copies oT 
more are annually sold, up to elegantly illustrated scien- 
tific works used in our higher institutions; or compare 
Goodrich’s juvenile school books of sixty years ago with 
the textbooks provided for our primary schools. The 
“ Peter Parley ” series comprised more than 100 volumes 
on educational literature which made the author famous: 
Perhaps one secret of his popularity among children w 
the frontispiece of a small volume entitled “ Peter Par- 
ley’s Geography for Children.” It is a picture repre- 


senting the imaginary author, sitting in a chair, with his 
lame foot bound up and a crutch at his side, with the 
legend, “ Don’t touch my gouty toe; if you do, I won't 
tell you any more stories.” Two million copies of this 
work were sold, 


= 
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EDITOR’S TALK. 


Fitchburg has taken a step which goes a long way to- 
ward solving several difficulties of the graded school sys- 
tem. In each of the grammar buildings,—which includes 
the primary schools,—there is, or is to be, an ungraded 
room. Miss Merrill has a room with twenty ungraded 
pupils gathered from five different grades in the building. 
One pupil was from the lowest primary grade, one from a 
country school where her work had been so uneven that 
she would not fit in anywhere. There were three each 
from the second and third classer, five from the fourth, 
and seven from the fifth. 

Similar attempts have been made to remedy the de- 
fects of the graded system, but this plan accomplishes it 
in the simplest way yet proposed. Its success depends en- 
tirely upon the strength and adaptation of the teacher. 
She must be experienced, must know the work of several 
grades, must be thoroughly elastic, must be sympathetic 
and inspiring. 

The school cannot be a “ Botany Bay,” must not be a 
place for the dallards, but rather a place of honor in a 
sense. Such it is made in Fitchburg. Every child goes 
there in full expectation that by so doing he is to gain 
time in his course. In some cases it is to prevent re- 
maining @ second year in a grade, and in other cases it 
is for the purpose of doing two years’ work in one. 
Whenever a child is unclassed he goes to the ungraded 
room until he is evened up and can be classed. Some- 
times he is there only a few weeks. The room is also 
used for unemployed mill children who in the middle of 
the year can come to school for a little time, but cannot 
go into any class to advantage. 

About one half the time there are no recitations, and 
the teacher helps individuals, finding out what they need, 
and directing their work. The little time that is given 
to oral reading is done by grouping the children into two 
classes. They are also grouped in some other subjects so 
far as recitations are concerned. 

There is never a word ora thought about discipline, 
each child is getting ahead as fast as possible. The 
teacher greatly enjoys it after she is once well started in 
the work. Results can be seen as they cannot be in the 
graded room. 

Supt. J. E. Edgerley, who is clear-headed and every 
way sensible, says tnat in twenty-seven years of superin- 
tendency he has done nothing so gratifying as the open- 
ing of these ungraded rooms. It certainly presents a 
way in which, wherever there is a teacher equal to the 
work, the ungraded school may be no hardship to any 
child who is unclassed. 


And now the G. A. R. asks that military dri‘] be in- 
troduced as a part of the public school system, and in- 
terviews by the column are in order in the daily papers. 
Most grammar principals are opposed thereto, while the 
high school principals are divided regarding its desira- 
bility. Itis hardly worth arguing, as there is no proba- 
bility, scarcely a possibility that the public school system 
will ever be freighted with enforced military drill. 
Whenever the authorities desire it, itcan be introduced 
now, and that is as far as the matter will ever go. 


Massachusetts is “confronted by a condition and not a 
theory” regarding normal schools. She has had five 
normal schools for many years, and till now there has 
been no talk of increasing the number. New and elegant 
buildings have been recently provided for the four original 
schools, and the board of education had no thought of 
asking for additional appropriations. The board has been 
content to raise the standard of work in the existing 
normal schools and to create a public demand for trained 
teachers. The prejudice in certain quarters against the 
graduates of the normal schools seemed very persistent, 
bat, as by magic, this has vanished, and there is scarcely 
a nook or corner in the state that does not desire them ; 
the demand is far beyond the supply. Normal graduates 
command the best places and are unattainable in rural 
districts remote from normal schools, so that large sec- 
tions in Massachusetts have no trained teachers except in 
the best paid positions. 

The city of Fitchburg was the first to voice its claim, 
basing it upon the fact that one of the railroads reaching 
entirely across the state had no normal school upon its 
line, and consequently employed comparatively few grad- 


uates outside cities and large villages. Immediately 
North Adams, Lowell, Pittsfield, Athol, Gardner, Green- 
field, Belchertown, and Hinsdale began pouring in mon- 
ster petitions from the country around, while the meetings 
of the committee on education are of the liveliest kind. 
The state seems to be keenly alive to the situation, and 
entire communities give themselves up to the business of 
securing a state normal school. [t will probably result in 
two new schools. The committee on education is most 
fortunate in having, as senate chairman, Mr. J. L. Miller 
of Leominster, for many years principal of the Leominster 
high school, a man of marked ability and great wisdom 
in dealing with men and measures, and in having, as 
house chairman, Mr. Alfred S. Roe of Worcester, the 
best talker in the house. It is many years since there 
has been so great probability that the recommendations 
of this committee would be adopted by the legislature. 


HARVARD SEMINARY LECTURES. 


LATIN IN SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


BY OTIS B. OAKMAN, 
Thayer Academy, South Braintree, Mass. 

Concentration must be one of the first aims of the 
Latin teacher. In no other study, perhaps, does a care- 
less pupil have more trouble. He must of necessity be 
patient and faithful. The work must be repeated with 
every lapse, until the lesson is learned that the best policy 
is to concentrate the mind on the business at hand from 
the very start. The power of judging, leading to habits 
of discrimination and still further thoroughness, is closely 
allied to concentration. 

The more we study Latin, the stronger becomes the 
sense of our dependence upon it’ Not only do we notice 
derivations, but with this comes a sharper sense of the 
meaning of each word, and we realize shades of differ- 
ence, and come to make better use of our vocabulary. 
Oar stock of words is likewise enlarged. With transla- 
tion comes closer attention to order and arrangement, and 
by the contrast we come to appreciate how the words may 
be made most effective. 

The number of forms to be mastered in learning Latin 
demands that the study should begin when the power of 
memory is at its best, and this is admittedly below the 
average age of pupils entering secondary schools, Eng- 
land, France, and Germany all recognize this need, and 
begin the study earlier than we do. In this country it 
would be impracticable to begin with pupils of nine or 
ten years, but Latin may be introduced in the last grammar 
school grade. The experiment, which is being tried by 
some Massachusetts schools, will be watched with much 
interest. By beginning the study of Latin earlier and 
continuing it through the secondary school, it will be pos- 
sible to secure from this study results more nearly com- 
parable to thoge obtained in German schools. 

The first year in Latin should give the pupil a good 
drill in inflection, familiarize him thoroughly in the reg- 
ular declensions and conjugations, with some of the more 
common irregular forms. Practice in the use of forms 
studied should go with the drill work, in the shape of 
simple translation combined with composition. The trans- 
lation into English of connected stories in Latin cannot be 
too strongly urged. 

In the beginning of the second year the preparatory 
work must be bridged over to the reading of Latin. 
Cesar is confessedly too hard for a first reading text. 
College requirements are coming, fortunately, to make 
escape possible by calling merely for power in translation. 
The Viri Rome, or Gate to Cesar, are much more nearly 
fitted to the beginners needs. Nepos might advanta- 
geously follow the Viri Rome. Czar should be left to 
the third year, when many of its difficulties will have been 
cleared away. Enough can be read in the first half year 
to give an idea of the author, and this should be got from 
the less warlike parts of the book. Cicero can be intro- 
duced during the last half of this year, and continued 
through the first half of the fourth year. Virgil is in 
some respects easier than Cicero; its subject matter is 
interesting, and metrical study may be made a help to 
pronunciation. There is, however, a great advantage in 
continuing the stady of prose until it is masterec. Cicero 
appeals, too, to the pupil’s spirit of patriotism, and the 
subject matter is by no means devoid of pleasure. The 
study of Greek, moreover, helps in understanding Virgil’s 


Greek constructions. The study of Virgil, then, com- 
menced in the fourth year, should be carried through the 
greater part of the fifth year, when some of Ovid and of 
Cicero should be read, as well. 

Latin is learned for reading purposes, and while advan- 
tage should be taken of the help the training of the ear 
can give, the “natural method” is hardly applicable to 
Latin, The “inductive method” has more in its favor. 
The student becomes acquainted, at once, with Latin as 
it was written. Nothing is learned till the need for it is 
recognized. Most emphasis is given to what is most 
needed. The same applies to syntax, There is, however, 
an almost inevitable bewilderment, discouraging the pupil 
very early, as he is able to see no especial connection be- 
tween the bits of information which he is given. But 
whatever method is used, the good teacher will secure the 
best results. 

The results of the first year’s study should be the ability 
to pronounce Latin well, the possession of as large a vocab- 
ulary as possible, a mastery of the regular and more com- 
mon irregular forms, and a strong impression of the neces- 
sity of giving careful attention to every part of each word, 
recognizing the importance of each. For the vocabulary 
the practice of memorizing short Latin stories is excellent, 
giving a feeling of the Latin order which can never be 
attained by the learniog of rules. The pupil, too, should 
be enabled to make sensible sentences, in his very first 
lessons, thus giving him a sense of mastery which can 
be made one of the most powerful incentives to further 
conquest. The early introduction of connected stories is 
along the same line. New principles should be preceded 
by illustrative sentences, and so far as possible, the pupils 
should be led to frame their own rales from observation 
of sentences, which are, however, introduced when wanted, 
and not when they turn up in the text. 

During the second and subsequent years the great aim 
is ability to understand Latin as it is written, and to put 
the meaning of the Latin into clear idiomatic English. 
This requires that, by careful attention, the pupil shall do 
his best to receive the ideas in the order in which the 
author presents them. The work of memorizing, begun 
in the first year, should be continued through the course. 
Reading aloud should be cultivated, the pupils reading 
the review with at least some expression of tho meaning. 
Composition work should go along side the reading in the 
second, third, and fourth years, applying the vocabulary 
and noticeable constructions of the Latin text. The his 
tory of the period should be taught in connection with all 
reading. 

One or two good maps and a standard dictionary 
should be in every schoolrom where Latin is taught. 
Pictures and casts of the gods and of famous Romans 
are a great help. Stories and novels based on Roman 
life, poems like Macauley’s Lays, give a feeling of the 
spirit of old Rome long before it can be imbibed from 
the Latin authors. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has $135,000 a year. The head 
master of Eton hes $25,500 and $10,000 in perquisites. The head 
master of Rugby has $18,000. This makes the pay of American 
educators look rather small. But the ordinary teachers of England 
receive much smaller salaries than the same grade in this country. 


Mayor Bachelor of Everett, Mass., deserves high commendation 
for speaking such definite praise of the superintendent, Mr. Condon, 
in his inaugural. Aiter summing up the educational progress of 
the city he said: ‘‘ This is the result of the broad management of 
our public schools, and the wisdom of the school committee in se- 
lecting a superintendent of such rare gifts in educational lines and 
business management as the present incumbent. 

The JOURNAL of this week contains an elaborate article on the 
schools of Minneapolis by Miss Adelaide V. Finch, It is impossi 
ble for such an article to do justice to the work, which is fully 
equal to any in the United States, so far as we have had oppor- 
tunity to study the schools, Great credit is due Mr. C. M. Jordan, 
the level-headed, courageous, discriminating, and devoted superin- 
tendent of schools, and to his assistant, Mies Sarah L. Arnold, of 
whom the JOURNAL has often spoken high praise. 


Professor Oswold Seidensticker of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who died last week, ia one of the highest authorities on German 
history in America. He was born in Gottingen, Germany, in 1825, 
and took his degree of doctor of philosophy at the famous unviver- 
sity there in 1846. He entered the University of Pennsylvania as 
professor of German language and literature in 1867. He has been 
a distinguished member of all the German societies and compiled 


the entire German American Bibliography. His worke on the 
German pioneers, and early German settlers of Pennsylvania, have 
given him a wide fame. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for Le nee we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


THE MODERN DIALOGUE. 


Why is it almost impossible for teachers to find, among the many 
excellent journals of education or books written for the purpose, 
dialogues suitable for special class-day exercises which do not con- 
tain bad grammar, slang, or provincialisms ? 

A friend of mine lately carefully looked through many papers 
and books in order to find a dialogue made up of pure English, 
suitable for her eighth grade pupils to use for Thankegiving Day. 
It was impossible for her to do go, and the only Thanksgiving dia- 
logue which her educational paper (not the JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION) contained opened with the words, ‘‘ By gosh.”’ 

Do we wish our pupils to commit to memory such phrases, provin- 
cial pronunciations and expressions, and incorrect grammar with 
which this class of literature (?) seems at present to abound ? 

Dialogues of pure Eaglish only stould be committed to memory 
if our labors in the language clasa are to bear any worthy fruit. 
Dialogues need not necessarily be dry, stilted, or pointless because 
only good language is used. We have always been under the im- 
pression that as many interesting conversations are held among 
edaca‘ed persons as among the uncultured. 

We sincerely trast that editors of educational papers will reject 
all manuscripts of dialogues which by their common conversation 
tend only to hinder our pupils in the cultivation of the English lan- 
guage. A field is here open. i 
ADELAIDE V. Fincu,' Minneapolis, Minn. 


SCHOOLS AND VACATIONS. 


To the Continental traveler, coming to the United Statez merely 
as an interested observer, three facts in the life and training of chil- 
dren fasten, as he has often declared, his attention. First, that 
during nine months of the year they have too much to do, and 
during three too little. Secondly, that during the nine months 
they seem to be absolved from every human and cultivating daty, 
their whole family circle giving itself up to the hasty feeding of 
their bodies and to the scurry evidently deemed necessary to the 
acquirement of the studies which, like a black fog, loom up before 
them and above them from September to Jaly, incapable of being 
shaken cff, and yet impossible to wholly penetrat>. Thirdly, that 
‘education’ seems to mean a plan which the instructor fits upon 
each child, rather than the educing from within of the child’s own 
powers. 

Is this an unfair estimate by the foreigner? If eo, why, then, 
does he invariably receive this impreasion? Surely not becauee he 
looks for it, for it is diametrically opposed to everything to which 
he is accustomed at home. He does not even at first comprehend 
what his eyes and ears tell him; but when he does, he makes up 
his mind that he must regard Americans as material in their tastes, 
illogical in their educational views, and impervious to the laws of 
beauty. We know that this is not in every case nor in every com- 
munity trae. But is there, then, no foundation for the Earopean’s 
impression ? 

There is a curious law of life, upon which doubtless the old saw, 
‘Tt is always darkest jast before dawn,’’ is founded, namely, that 
the defects of a plan show most atartlingly jast at the moment 


when the germ of the new growth, hidden back of them, is about 
to burst its fetters, flower into viéw, and with one bound scatter the 
old shell into oblivion. And this is true in great degree of art and 
its power upon ihe busy, eager, intelligent people of the United 
States at this moment. 

It is unfortunate that the season in public schools lasts from 
September to July. It is one month too early in the autumn, and 
one month too late in the spring. But already many parents, 
teachers, and students are protestiog against it, and finding compar- 
atively little opposition to their protest from the city governments, 
councils, and boards. The day is, without doubt, therefore, fast 
approachiog when that custom will be changed. easy of solu- 
tion, however, is the next question,—What and how much should 
be required of children during the nine months, and how little 
during the three ? Let educational inspectors and theorists think 
out that problem, remembering that no child was ever really re- 
freshed by total lack of daily duties or by absolute freedom at any 
period of existence. Every human being, save in illness, has obli- 
gations, heavy or light,—bat still obligations,—to perform; the 
child should have his little ones in in sammer as well as in winter. 
It is not for layman to say how this should be arranged ; but that it 
could be accomplished is true, and the time is fast approaching 
when the boards must consider the necessity of summer duties 
seriously if they would not have the long vacation days become the 
breeding time of vice and lawlessnses, which no nine months of 
mental discipline or moral regulations, however filled they might 
be with studies in both, can obliterate.— Harper's Bazar, 


ORIGIN OF SALVATION ARMY. 


The Salvation Army has been in existence thirteen years. It 
had its origin in the town of Whitby, in the rough coal-mining dis- 
trict of Yorkshire, where General Booth, at that time Rev, William 


Booth, was doing hamble mission work. England was then in 
arms, expecting to jamp into the Russo Turkish war. It occurred 
to Booth that he might attract a crowd by issuing a declaration of 
war himeelf, so he prepared one forthwith, sprinkled it plentifully 
with hallelujahe, and posted 2,000 copies of it about town. The 
device tickled the British sense of humor, there was a “‘ red hot, 
rousing meeting,’ to quote General Booth, “ the penitent fell 
down in heaps,”’ and the Salvation Army sprang into life fall grown. 


THE MOST POPULAR NOVEL. 

What is the most popular novel among American readers? A 
poll of all the principal libraries in the United States, which ap- 
peared in the Forum, shows that ‘‘ David Copperfrsld’’ leads in 
popularity every work of fiction, The pine most popular novels, 


in the order of their popularity, are as follows: ‘‘ David Copper- 
field,” ‘‘Ivanhoe,”’ '* The Scarlet Letter,” ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”’ 
Ben-Har,”” ‘‘ Adam Bede,”’ Vanity Fair,” ‘‘ Jane Eyre,’’ 
‘The Last Days of Pompeii.” This is a complete refatation of 
the notions cshattiate expressed, that Dickens and Scott and Thack:. 
eray have lost their hold. Our own greatest novelist, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, comes high ap in the list, and ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
appears likely to hold its own for al! time. 


W. A. DERREMER. 


A Tribute. 


True teachers, either born or made, are rare, and a true teacher 
whose career, bat jast begun, showed promise of great and good 
work in the yeara to come, has lately passed away. 

W. A. Derremer, formerly superintendent of schools at Vineland, 
and later supervising principal of Atlantic City, New Jersey, who 
died recently, has left a large place vacant, not only in the hearts 
of his friends, but also among the workers of the profession he 


loved. 

As a man, he belonged in no sense tothe common type. Nataral 
and unassu ning in manner, singularly sincere in epeech and action, 
there was in his character an unconsciousness and simplicity that 
seldom survives childhood, a gentleness and generosity that the 
sweetest of natures are apt to lose in early youth, and an uaswerv- 
ing honesty of purpose, which is one of the rarest attributes of 
mature manhood. 

As an educator, he was exceptional, especially for his moral force, 
which made him what he was—a teacher in the best and truest 


sense, because a builder of character. 

He was always a student, and attacked with perfect courage any 
subject he desired to study and wrung from it whatever it might 
hold that served the purpose which he had in view. Eager, earnest, 
untiring, this teacher found no day too long, no work too hard, no 
eacrifice too great, that would further in any way the welfare of the 
children committed to his charge. 

His teaching was marked by a peculiarly fresh and attractive 
way of treating whatever was connected with the work of the 
schoolroom, a spontaneity and originality of method that awakened 
the latent mental forces of the dall and the creative energies of the 
commonplace among his pupils; while the inflaence of the ideals 
he inculeated and the effect of the life he lived incited to intense 
activity all that was noblest in their varied natures. 

He had the power of arousing the enthusiasm of teachers as well 
as pupils. Under his inepiring guidance the indifferent became 
z»alous, the sluzgish energetic, the timid resolate. 

LELIA A, PATRBIDGE. 
— 


FUNIQUE DEFINITIONS. 


Phaeton, a kind of cabbage. 

Raillery, a place of making rails, 

Synchronous, a meeting- house. 

Safferance, a kind of belief, as Woman’s Sufferance 
—are some of the definitions farnished by pupils in a New Hamp- 
shire school. 


SHOES FOR THE FAMILY. 


A Canadian shoe dealer received the following order from a cus- 
tomer in Qaebec, 


You will put some shoe on my leetle families like this, and send 
by the stage of Sam Jameson: 


ONE MAN John St. John (me) . - 42 years old. 
ONE WoMAN Sophia St. John (she) - 41 years o'd. 
Hermidas and Lenore - - - - 19 years old. 
Honora - 18 years old. 
Celina - - - - - - 17 years old. 
Nareo'ese, Octavia and Phelise - - 16 years old. 
Olivia - - - 14 years old. 
Phillippa - 13 years old, 
Alexandre - - ° - - 12 years old. 
Rosina - - 11 years old. 
Bruno - - - - - - 10 years old. 
Pierre - - - 9 years old. 
Eugene - - - : - We loss him. 
Edeard and Eliza - 7 years old. 
Adrian - 6 years old. 
Camille - 5 years old. 
- - - 4 years old. 
Joseph - - - - - 3 years old. 
Moise - - - 2 years old. 
Marcel - - 1 years old. 
Hillaire - - - He go barefoot. 
How Muu ? — Quebec Correspondent. 


GEOGRAPHICAL POETRY. 
IOWA. 


Erect and strong ahe standeth, 
Serene and mild and fair, 
With her apron filled with corn lands, 
And wild roses in her hair; 
Her lips—twin scarlet berries, 
Her laugh—the dash of streame, 
Her eyes, the glow of starry skies 
That through the forest gleams. 


Dark, stern end grim she standeth 
With tbe coal beneath her feet ; 
And see o’er all her bosom, 
The ripple of the wheat. 
Her cattle on the prairies, 
Her sheep within the fold, 
Her wheat and scented clover 
All point to wealth untold. 


Oar Iowa, proud mother, 
Thy name is known afar, 
The friendlees stranger turns to thee 
As to a guiding star; 
Thy hands, outstretched to beckon, 
Say to the homeless, “come ! 
Here’s health and wealth and welcome, 
Here’s rest and joy and home | ”’ 
—M. T. in Commercial Exchange, 


WHY YALE WINS. 


In the recent biography of Doctor Noah Porter, Mr. George S. 
Merriam, himself a Yale College man, commenting upon the prom- 
inence of athletics in that institation, has this to eay upon ‘' one side 


of the atory’’: 
A Yale senior was lately asked, ‘‘ Who is ex-officio the greatest 


man in college ?’’ 
The ym of the foot ball team,’’ was the prompt reply. 


OF and who has second honors 
‘ Second, "bat at a good remove, come the captains of the crew 


and of the base-ball team.’’ 
** And who is next ?”’ 


There isn’t any next.’’ 
And it was not t Masesek bat a Yale man who offered one ex- 


planation of his college's sapremacy in athletics 
** You see at Yale the athletic interest is sapreme, while at Har- 
vard it divides attention with scholarship and Jiterature and various 


other affairs; so of course we beat them in our specialty.’’ 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Kindly, through ‘ Qae-ies and Auswers,”’ give author of the 
sayiug,—‘* Throw physics to the doge.’’ 


— I beg to call your attention to a grave error in the JOURNAL 
of Jan. 18th. On page 38, under Biographical Comparisons, it is 
stated that Lincoln was ‘‘ defeated for Kentucky Legislature the 
first time he was a candidate,” and that he was “‘in the Kontu:ky 
Legislature six years.’ This is, of course, a mistake, as all but 
the early years of his boyhood were spent in Illinoir, aud this state 
was the acene of his public life till called to the Presidency. 

W. Ety, Frederick, Md. 


— What ie South Carolina’s motto ? L. E. 
“ Ready in will and deed.”’ 
— Of what college is The Calumet the organ ? AMATEUR. 


Of the University of Chicago, 


— What is the Indian popalation of the United States? L. G. 
248 340. In 1492 the Iadians owned the entire country; now 
they have reserved for them 144,496 square miles. 


— What is the ‘international committee’? connected with tie 
Y. M. C, A.? L. A. W. 

The general executive committee. I+ is appointed by a biennial 
convention. Its head quarters are in Now York City. I: bas forty- 
two regular members, sixty-four advisory and correspondiog mem- 
bers, a board of fifteen trustees, twenty-seven regular office and 
traveling secretaries and a corps of epecial agente. 


— Where can I find the lines beginning, — 


‘* Talk not of wasted affection, affection never was wasted ; 

If it enrich not the heart of another, ite watera returning 

Back to their springs like the rain, shall fill them fall of refresh- 
ment. 


FACTS. 


Chicago has over 900 daily and weekly papers and periodicals. 
London has a larger daily delivery of letters than all Scotland. 


More than half the glass used in the United States is made in 
Pitteburg, Penn. 


An instrument capable of measuring time to one-hundredth of a 
second will be employed in the new psychological laboratory at 
Yale College. 


The passenger revenue for the railways of the country during the 
past year was $286 805,708. The freight revenue amounted to 
$799,316 042. 


The iarges! meteorite in the coantry has jost been placed io the 
Agassiz Museum. It weighs over one thousand pounds, and con- 
taios microscopic diamonds. 


Spain bas a pominal standing army of about 10,000 and a popu- 
lation of 6,000,000 to draw from. Her mavy consists of ten toler- 
ably well-equipped vessela. 


In the ‘* Mediterranean Naturalist’ it is noted that upwards of 
sixty per cent of the earthquakes recorded have occurred daring 
the six colder months of the year. 


Tornadoes originate in the tropics, and are chiefly found in five 
localitice,—the West Indies, Bengal Bay. and the Chinese coast, 
north of the equator, and the South Indian Ocean off Madagascar, 
and in the Sonth Pacific, near Samoa. 


The statistics of the average size of families in the various coun- 
tries of Europe are as follows: France, 3.03 members; Denmark, 
3.61; Hangary, 3.70; Switzerland, 394; Austria and Belgian, 
405; England, 408; Germany, 4.10; Sweden, 412; Holland, 
4 33; Geotlend, 4.46; Italy, 456; Spain, 4.65; Russia, 4.83; Ire- 

, 5.20. 


_ The Cap de la Héve, near Havre, France, now has the largest 
lighthouse in the world. Dariog eleven months of the year the 
light at the Cap de la Héve will be visible from its geographical 
bearing a distance of twenty-three miles, while with the old fixed 
lights this limit has only been obtained for eight months in the 
year, leaving out of consideration the greater luminous intensity 
obtained with the new apparatus. 


_According to the last census there are 110 women lawyers in the 
United States and 165 women ministers, 320 women authors, 588 
women journalists. 2,061 artists, 2,136 architects, 2,106 stock raiser 
aod ranchers, 5,135 government clerks. 2.438 physicians aod sur- 
geons, 13,182 professional musicians. 56.800 farmers and planters, 
21,071 clerks and bookkeepers, 14,465 heads of commercial houses, 
and 155,000 women school teachers. 


_ The eleventh geological expedition of Princeton College has made 
ita report, showing that it was the most successful of ite series in its 
results. The districts visited were the Bad Lands of South Dakots, 
the Wyoming Laramie bed, and the Loup Fork beds on the Nio- 
bara River. Thirty-one boxes of fossils were brought back to 


Princeton, including a large number that have never been described, 
The party was under the charge of Prof. W, B. Soott, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Fietp ror Crviu Enarnerrs. By Daniel Cahart. 
Bostor: Ginn & Co. 634x4 inches; moroceowith flap. $2 50. 
This book is designed for the use of students in civil engineering, 

and also for use in the field by railroad engineers. It is of a con- 
venient size to carry in the pocket, and contains numerous tables to 
facilitate the making of computations which are frequently required 
in railroad work. It explains in simple and plain language the 
methods adopted in making a survey for a railroad, starting with 
the preliminary work, and continuing through the several steps 
until the work of construction is complete. 

The chapter on frogs and switches was written by S. C. Weldin, 
Assistant Engineer of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and is complete 
in all its details. It describes the different problems which the en- 
gineer will meet, and gives methods of solving them, with namer- 
ous formulae. The tables which makes more than one third of the 
book are taken from well-known works, except the table of loga- 
rithms which is new, and is an improvement upon many of those 
now in use. The printing of a portion of the tables upon tinted 
paper is new, and an improvement as it will be much easier to find 
them. The diagrams have been carefally prepared, and the whole 
book is neat and well printed. 


A History or THe Roman Empire. By J. B. Bury. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 638 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This volume will prove, probably, one of the most useful of all 
the many excellent hand-books which have been provided by the 
* Stadent Series’’ of histories, published by Harpers. There has 
ben, to begin with, no volame which is at all satisfactory, dealing 
directly with this period with the fullness and finish which is de- 
sirable. Mr. Bary, of Trinity College, Dablin, has covered thia 
field in an excellent manner, beginning with the battle of Actium 
and ending with the principate of Marcus Aurelius. It is the 
period between Mommsen and Gibbon, a period which, if it may 
never attract the attention of a student who will fill up the interval 
with a work which shall be a fitting companion to these many- 
volumed masterpieces, is yet full of importance, if a clear pictura 
of the whole, its reasons and its purport to the world’s history, is to 
be figured in the mind of the student. Mr. Bary has done the work 
with thoroughness and care. He ha: written from the original 
authorities, with the aid of the light which German and French in- 
vestigation and thought has thrown upon them, and his work bears 
none of those marks of a compilation or condensation, which so 
quickly injure a text-book. The work is, of course, illustrated, 
and there isan abundance of notes and illustrative material to guide 
the student who desires to explore any part of the field more thor- 
oughly for historical, legal, institutional or social data. 


Karu per GrossE von Gustav Freytae. Edited by 
A. B. Nichola. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 200 pages. 
Price, 75 cents, 

Me. Nichols is rapidly taking a high place among the editors of 
German texts for American pupils. His work at Harvard has 
given him ample opportunities for testing the needs of American 
pupils learning the language. His attention has been directed 
especially toward reading, recognizing that this is the great need of 
American students, and the one which m- st be supplied first of all. 
This textbook, gotten up with the admirable qualities which are 
characterizing the output of Henry Holt & Co., contains three of 
the ‘* sketches from the German past’’ for which the great Ger- 
man ‘‘cultur’’ historian is so widely known. They have been 
selected for the direct, simple, historical narrative, and are edited 
especially for pupils who are in their second year of Geiman. The 
whole aim of the work is to cultivate a rapid ready knowledge of 
the language, coupled with the necessary grammatical information, 
and with such concise historical notes as render the narrative 
easier by increasing the student’s knowledge of its historical set- 
ting. The work has been admirably done, and well deserves a wide 
use in our schools, 


MANUAL DE LA LITTERATURE FRANCAISE. Par A. de 
Rougemont. New York: Wm. R. Jenkins. pp. 403. $1.25. 
Professor de Rougement has prepared this manual with the aim 

of providing a working handbook for American students of French 

literature. For this parpose he has provided very fall selections 
from the leading authors who are taken up, amounting in the case 
of the three great dramatists to the best part of an entire play, 
and always sufficient to give a hint as to the points of strength and 
weakness of each writer, especially as the student is led to ap- 
preciate thoie by the suggestive questions and brief notes which 
accompany them. An onatline of each author’s career and writings 
is given, and also a critical appreciation of his work from the Eng- 
lish point of view. Professor de Rougemont is peculiarly qualified 
to prepare such a work as this ia with success, from his thorough 
acquaintance with the needs and point of view of American stu- 
dents, acquired in the course of his very successful work at 
Chatauqua. 


Ina@LEs IN VEINTE Lecorongs. By R. D. Cortina. New 

York: R. D. Cortina. pp. 430; 5x7}. Price, $1. 

Ingles in Veinte Lecciones ia designed for the Spanish student de- 
siring to acquire English in a very practical, logical course. The 
Cortina method is inductive. The application determines rather 
than emphasizes the rule. The first four lessons of the course are 
devoted to exercises to promote readiness in pronunciation upon 
phonetic principles. The student is introduced to complete Eng- 
lish sentences from the beginning. A literal Spanish translation of 
the exercise is given, that the understanding may interpret the oral 
reading, and at the same time may be acquired many expressions 
of frequent recurrence in every-day speech and idiomatic expres- 
sions, Equivalent exercises in Spanish and Eoglish illustrate the 
difference in principles of euphony and expression between the two 
languages. The vocabulary ie an important feature of these les- 
sons. Thirteen lessons are devuted to grammatical inflections and 
relations, particular stress being laid upon idiomatic expressions. 
The last four lessons are devoted to English selections and models 
for correspondence, business and social, Appended is a list of Eng- 
lish abbreviations, English idioms with their Spanish equivalents, 
and a list of names common to both languages. 

A student thoroughly grounded in the twenty leseons prepared 
by Profess>r Cortina, will be able to continue the study of English, 
both in translation and reading, with little difficulty even in the 
more complex conatructions. 


Pomona. By the Author of Miss Toosey’s Mission. 

Boston : Roberts Bros. Price, $1. 

The author of ‘' Miss Toosey’s Mission ’’ has fashioned one of her 
characteristic sweet little romances out of a plot worthy a more 
ambitious novel. So much is to be told in a few pages that the 
evente of the story turn largely upon coincidences which, neve :theless, 
have the piqaancy of little surprises. Again the problem of life 
and love is solved according to the rule of three, by the process of 
a double renunciation that ie pathetic. The forceful element of 
the tale ie the painting of 9 pictare which introdaces all of the 


principal characters ia juxtaposition. Traly artistic isthe prophetic 
expression that reveals the true character of those portrayed, and 
ere they aware of one another's existence, all unrecognized inter- 
rets their future destiny. Although the author of Miss Toosey’s 
ission ie at her best in briefer sketches, Pomona will be read with 


pleasure. 


A Daveuter or Ta1s Worup. By Fletcher Batter- 
shall. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $1.25. 

Seldom does a work of fiction attain such a depth of purpose and 
feeling without bordering on the tragic and offending by the inten- 
sity of expression. The high ideals of artist souls, the cynicism 
that arises from large-heartedness, defeated in noble impulses, the 
cold calculation of religious fanaticism are motives of the several 
actors in a tale of life that is impressive in development and climax. 
The setting of the quiet of an Arcadian home is very fitting for 
Eve Innes, whose personality is womanly and noble, fulfilling the 
** canons of the beantiful’’ in soul and body, who is an impersona- 
tion of some of Mrs. Browning’s ideals of womanhood. 


Ex Inprano. By R D. de la Cortino. New York: R. 

D. Cortira. 83 pp. 50 ets. 

This is the third edition of the very clever little three-act comedy 
in prose, written by Sefior Cortioa, who is beet known to American 
readers of Spanish from his very successful methods ‘‘ for teaching 
the language, a method which he has applied with equal success to 
French, and to teaching Eoglish to French and Spanish students. 
This edition has been prepared especially for those who are learn- 
ing the Spanish language. Besides the explanatory notes, render- 
ings of idioms, etc., the English and Spanish versions of the text 
are printed on opposite pages. 

Sefior Cortina has also issned a new edition of his one-act comedy, 
Despues de la Liuvia el Sol, aud adapted to the use of American 
schools and colleges, and annotated in English. ~ 


A. C. McCuure & Co. have recently issued in uniform 
edition two books of interert to literary students There are Car- 
Jvle’s Sartor Resartus and Thackeray’s Humori ts of the Highteenth 
Century. The convenient size, the clear typogray h;, and the moderate 
price of this new edition make it especially attractive, particularly 
for the purpose of study and everyday usage such as the possessor 
A a complete set would refrain from giving a more valuable 
volume. 


W. Triage, New York, in their “ Leisure Hour Li- 
brary’’ publish a Wizard's Manual of the secrets of mind-readiag, 
magic, ventriloquism, and kindred occult subjects, which is at once 
unique and diverting in ite relation of the various devices employed 
by the adept at legerdemain. 


‘“CoLuMBIA’s RECEPTION TO THE NaTIONs”’ is a charm- 
ing entertainment, combining music and recitations of a patriotic 
character, suited to many occasions, and for many organizations, 
by Rev. Mc. Lemmon, Schoghticoke, N. Y. Price, 30 cents. 


The tenth part of Muret's Encyclopedic Dictionary of 
the English and German Languages ioclades the v ords coming b+- 
tween full and the obsolete hazardry, pages 937 to 1040. New 
York. The International News Co. 


Deat GENTLY WITH THE ERRING is the title of a new 
song published by F. W. Helwicks, New York: Both the words 
and melody bave all the harmony that the simple and touching 


theme demands. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Geogra: hical Spice; by Eliza H. Morton; price, 75 cents. Lebanon, 
O.; March Bros. 

Historie ¢e !a Literature Francaise; by Alice Fortier; price, $1.00. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

School Management; by Emerson E, White; price, $1.00. New 
York: American Book Co. 

Lectures on Mathematics; by Felix Klein; price, $1 50. New York: 
Macmi!lan & Co 

Scheffel’s Eckkebard; abbreviated and edited by Carla Wencke- 
bach; psien, 75 cents. Boston: D O. Heath. 

Th- Book of the Fair (Part XI); price, $1,00. New York: The 
Bancroft Co. 

Morceaux Choisis, D’Alphonse Daudet; edited and annotated by 
Frank W. Freeborn; price, 85 cents. Boston: Ginn & Uo. 

Specimens of Argumentation; compiled by G. P. Baker; price, 50 
cents——Selections from Coleridge’s Writings; compiled by H. A. 
Beers; price, 35 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Shoemaker’s Best Selections (No. 21); price, 30 cents——Temper- 
ance Selections; price, 30 cents—-Practical 8ynomyms; by John H. 
Bechtel——Quotations; compiled by Agnes H. Morton, B O ——Good 
Humor for Kkeading and Recitation; compiled by Henry Firth Wood; 
price, 30 cents——Th* Campers Oat; by Edward 8. Ellis——The Mon- 
casket Mystery; by Sidney Marlow, Philadelphia: Penn Pub. Co. 

ot Book of the Fair (Part X ); price, $1.00. Chicago: The Ban- 
croft Co. 


FLORIDA TEACHERS. 


The annual session of the Florida State Teachers’ Association was 
this year held at Gainesville. Everything was done by the people 
of that city to make the visit one of pleasure. On Tuesday, Jan- 
nary 2, the session was called to order by the president, Mrs. M. L. 
Veenfliet of De Land, the first woman who has had the honor to 
preside over the asscciation. 

The meeting was opened by singing, followed by an earnest and 
impressive prayer. 

The address of welcome was given by Col. E. P. Cater of the 
East Florida Seminary. 

This was ably responded to by Prof. B. C. Graham of Tampa, 
one of the founders of our association and a pioneer in the public 
edacation of this state . 

At the close of the president’s address she was presented with a 
beantifal gavel, composed of pieces of orange and maple, an 
emblem of the unity of the North and the South in this great work 
of education. 

Dr Emerson E White of Ohio was then introduced. His lecture 
on “Language Training in Elementary Schools’’ abounded in 
illustrations, and many of his experiences as a teacher were given. 

The afternoon session was called to order at 20’clock. After 
some very interesting papers Dr. C P. Walker of the State Normal 
School delivered an address on ‘‘ Citizen Making.’’ 

A telegram was received from State Superintendent Sheats and 
President Chute of the Agricultural College, who were detained at 
Waldo. Letters were also read from the ia and North Caro- 
lina State Teachers’ Association. 

In the evening Miss Schleppergrell, a kindergarten teacher from 
Germany, and now vice-president of the Sonth Carolina Srate 
gave a very interesting talk on ‘' Object 

eaching. 

Dr. White then delivered another lecture. His subject was 
** Punishment,’ His forcible arguments and apt illustrations, 
end, ab ve all, the kindly interest he showed at all times for those 
who w sh:d advice, won for him the highest esteem. 

Dr Oscar Clute, who resigned as president of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College to assume this year the management of our agri- 
cultural college, gave an address. He discussed the subject, 
** Progress,’”’ from three standpoints, “ What is it?’’ “ Why is 
it?’? *‘What then ?’’ He traced the progress in schoolhonses and 
equipments, eubject matter and teachers and showed how impor- 
tant it is to have school boards composed of men, not only interested 
in, but understanding the art of education. 

Mrs. Phillips, a pioneer of the Florida State Teachers’ Aeso- 
ciation, read a paper on ‘‘ The Study of Nature in Primary and 
Intermediate Grades,’ which was admirable. 

Mies West, one of our best kindergarten teachers, and Mrs. 
Weston of the Jacksonville Kindergarten and Training School gave 
an instructive and interesting talk. Mrs. Weston exhibited and ex- 
plained the use of her material and told many amusing experiences 
through which she passed in her efforts to establish such schools as 
she has founded. 

Dr. White’s eloquent lecture on ‘‘ Moral training’’ closed the 
afternoon session. 

State Superintendent Sheat’s address occupied most of the even- 
ing, and was of great interest to Florida teachers. 

On Tharsday morning a business session was held. Much was 
done toward increasing the efficiency of public education through- 
out the state. Many resolutions were adopted. 

The officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent—Prof. B. C. Graham of Tampa; Vice-President—Miss Clem. 
Hampton of Gainesville; Secretary-Treasurer —Prof. J. B. Parkin- 
son, Florida Agricultural College, Lake City; Corresponding Sec 
retary—Prof. Warren Moore, New Smyrna. 

Oriando was chosen as the next place of meeting, and the time 
set for the firat week in January, 1895. 

Dre. White sgain lectured Thursday night on ‘‘ The Question of 
the hoar.’’ At the close of his address a reception was held. 

Friday Dr. White gave a farewell lecture, which was greatly 
appreciated and enjoyed. Mrs. Weston also spoke again on ‘‘ The 
Kindergarten.”’ 

After various meetings of committees the convention was pro- 
nounced adjourned until 1895, 


FOR WEAK NERVES 
Horgsrorp’s ACID PHOSPHATE, 
It is particularly useful in making weak nerves strong, as it con- 
tainsJ necessary elements of nutrition for the nervous system, ob- 
tained from natural sources. 


"The New-Vork Cimes. 


A very charming volume is Guerber’s ‘* Myths of Greece and Rome,’’ pub- 


lished by the American Book Company. 


It weaves the fables into a consecutive 


narrative that combines an easy and limpid flow with a noteworthy art of selection 


and condensation. The author has 


found a happy medium between the greater 


verbosity of Thomas Bulfinch in the “Age of Fable” and the dry fragmentary notes 


of the Classical Dictionary, with its 
cross-references to other titles. The 
the material is of the best, each story 


disenchanting abbreviations and labyrinth of 
skill displayed in distributing and arranging 
coming in its proper place, and the chronol- 


ogy, so to speak, from Chaos and Erebus to Romulus and Remus, being gravely 


pursued as if history were in question. 


Apposite verses from the poets are em- 


broidered through the text, which is further set off by over seventy illustrations. 
We recall no recent work in this field more interesting, or which, without being 
pretentious, will give the reader so quickly and surely a knowledge of classical 


mythology. 


Myths of Greece and Rome. A new Mythology 
for School, Home, and Library. 71 sumptu- 
ous full-page pictures--the best in ancient 
and modern art, Charming literary style. 


Postpaid to any address, $1.50. 
circular free, 


AMERICAN 


New York Ojpetonati 


Illustrated 


BOOK COMPANY 


Poston Portiand, Ore, 
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TEXAS EDUCATORS. 


The mid-winter session of superintendents and 
principals met at Waco and discussed the program. 

Supt. Charles Faust of Dublin discussed the 
subject, “Educational Forces’’ from the broad 
standpoint of the educator and citizen. He took 
the ground that the power of all subjective pow- 
ers in the teachers was scholarship. Every pri- 
mary and grammar grade teacher should have, in 
echolarship preparation alone, at least a thorough 
high echool training, and every high school teacher 
should have a college training. In addition a’ 
should have thorough professional training. De- 
votion to our calling was classed as one of the chief 
educational forces. Many objactive forces were 
enuwerated, such as harmony with our community 
and age, identification with our country, etc 

Dr. O. H. Cooper, superintendent of Galveston 
schools, read a most interesting and scholarly 
paper. His subject was, Progress of Education 
in Texas Daring the Last Deocade.’’ Texas was 
by no means without public schools ten years ago, 
yet he shows that witbin that time expenditures 
for them have been nearly trebled ($1,300,000 to 
$3,700,000), the teaching force has been doubled, 
local texation (then almost uxknown) is now the 
rule rather than the exception, and the quality of 
teachers and character of school work has advanced 
beyond all computation. 

Superintendent Holbert, county superintendent 
of Bell County, is stumping his county in the in- 
terest of local taxaticn, as one of the essentials of 
local intereet. He is an advanced thinker. 

Dr. Leslie Waggener showed the State Univer- 
sity to be in good condition. 

Principal Harris of Houston stated that teachers 
could and should control school legislation. 

Summer normals received a good deal of atten- 
tion, and quite a diversity of sentiment was dis- 
played in regard to the proper manner of cynduct- 
ing them, and also as to the couree of study and 
character of work. Some contended, also, that 
they should open only to actual teachers, and not 
to prospective teachers. 

The mesting was an interesting and profi'able 
one. FAUST. 


WESTERN ARKANSAS. 


The th'rd annual meeting of the Western Ar- 
kangas Asaociation convened inthe Assembly Hall 
of the University at Fayetteville on the morning of 
Dee. 27, with Pres. C. V. Kerr of Fayetteville pre- 
siding, and H. J. Hall of Waldron, acting secre- 
tary. Mayor J. F. Lusk and President Murfee 
made the addresses of welcome, which were re- 
sponded to by Saperintendent Halloway of Fort 


Smith, After an address by the president, a tour 
through the buildings was made, conducted by 
Prof. C. V. Kerr of the department of mechanical 
engineering. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the con- 
sideration of “‘ Kindergarten Work for Our Pablic 
Schools ’’ by Mies Lizzie Myers of Fort Smith, and 
** A Nine Months’ School for Oar Country Towns,”’ 
by Herbert J Hall of Waldron. Both these 
papers were well preeented, and provoked con- 
siderable diecussion by the members present. 

The evening session was d with prayer and 
music, after which Miss Jessie Cravens of the 
university gave a clacs drill in Delsarte. State 
Sopt. J H. Shinn gave an address on the ‘‘ Edu- 
cational Value of the World’s Fair,’’ which was 
replete with well matured observations. 
many other things, he said that the average Ameri- 

can has erroneous ideas as to the social condition 
and educatianal progrees of most peoples of the 
world. That a close stady of the problems pre- 


and make us respect what before we often 
condemned. 

Thareday morning's session was opened with 
music and devotional exercises, followed by the 
presentation of a paper by H. A. Nickel of Ozark, 
on Teachers’ Examinations.’’ Successful and 
adequate examinations can be condacted only by 
one thoroughly competent in scholarhsip, io 
methods, in professional ekill,in a knowledge of 
human nature. While uniform state examinations 
are wise, they alone will not meet the requirements 
of the case. It is wise for the state euperintendent 
to call in from a few counties the papers submitted 
by teachers in order to compare the work of the 
examiners. 

J. C. Mitchell of Fayettville thought the great 

trouble is the weakness cf ¢xaminers as displayed 
by their licensing with firet grade certificate 
teachers of third grade capacity. The written ex- 
amination should be eupplemented with an oral 
one. 
Superintendent Shinn said the state does not re- 
quire re-examinations, but makes it possible for 
all to have life certificates; that the state reong- 
pniz-s such only as trae teachers. Superintendent 
Halloway criticised this etatement, saying that 
such a knowledge of the higher branches as would 
enable one to stand an examination fora life certi 
ficate, does not carry with ite evidence of ability 
to teach. 

‘‘How to Organizes and Conduct a Teachers’ 
Institute’? was presented extempore by J. J 
D>yne of Lonoke. In the firat place the work 
muet be systematizad by having a set program, 
and teachers muit be impreesed with the fact that 
they are individaally to participate. The examiner 
should be the leader, while the teachers occupy 
the place of pupils. Both subject, matter and 
method, as illastrated in actual teaching, should 
enter the work of the session. Meetings should be 
held quarterly at various places in the county, and 
directura and citizens be cordially invited to attend, 
and, at certain times, participate. 

Mayor Parham read a strong paper on ‘‘ The 
Tescher’s Best Test for Results.’’ The firat teat 
is one which may be applied by any intelligent ob- 
server, and pertains to the environment of the 
school. This will be indicated by the attitude of 
pupils, the interest manifested, and the orderliness 
of all. These things will be but a refl:ction of 


the teacher’s «fficiency. A farther teat requires 
the discriminating jadgment of an educational ex- 
pert, and will be based on the methods used by 
the teacher, because genuine resulte will be de- 
termined by the mode of preceedure, backed by 
the consecration and enthusiasm which enters into 
the teaching. He rather condemned the use of 
the text-book in lower grades. Professor Willis 
of the university thought knowledge to be of use 
must receive fixed form, and therefore the use of 
the text cannot be discarded. The discussion was 
participated in by Messrs. Cook of Hot Springs, 
Barnett of Eareka Springs, Shinn of Little Rock, 


and others. 
The afternoon session was opened by A. H. 
Carter of Fort Smith with an admirable paper, 


Among | 


‘** How to Secure and Usea School Library.’’ He 
outlined the plan so successfully inaugurated a few 
years ago in the city schools of Fort Smith. He 
thougb, in addition to a general school library for 
each ward, each grade should have aspecial library 
adapted to its special neede. 

Superintendent Barnett endorsed this suggestion 
as a good one. Saperintendent Shinn said he 
looked hopefully into the futore when every town, 
city, and country school would be as well equipped 
with good books as are the schools of Massachn- 
sette today. 

J. C. Henanon of Bentonville gave a paper on 
‘* Literatare as a Meanea of Moral ‘[raining’’ He 
condemned the uee of the ordinary serial readers 
in lower grades, advocating the substitution of an- 
cient and modern classics therefor, The form and 
content need to go together, and little children 


may be taught as easily to read something that has 
noble sentiment, as the puerile stoff now given by 


sented by this great exhibit would put to shame! our book-makers. 


any one who was inclined to boast our superiority 


Mayor Parkam endorsed with great enthusiasm 


in education, in invention, in art, in literature, or | the position of the author of the paper and made a 


in any ot!ar of the great indices of modern civil- 


severe onslavght on what he deemed the nonsen- 


ization. It would serve to show us, however,’ sical atuff whica courses of atady comp:lled little 
what the rest of the world has done and is doing, | children to struggle through. Messrs. Abernathy 
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of Tennessee, Barnett, Shinn, Cook, and others, 
discussed with much warmth of entbusiasm the 
propositions of the paper. 

Mies Jessie Cravens of the department of elocu- 
tion and Delsarte in the universit ; read a paper 
entitled, ‘' What ia itto Read ?’’ This paper was 
one of the gems of the occaaion,—rich in thoughis, 
graceful in diction, and in delivery charming. 
Phonetic drill, with a proper knowledge of the use 
of the vocal organs, lies at the basis of good read- 
ing. A etady of eubjoct matter aud an uncder- 
atanding of the thought to be expreesed must pre- 
cede proper rendition. 

The evening session was devoted to the consider- 
ation of ‘* The Development of Citizsnship as well 
as Scholarship ia our Schools,’’ presented ia two 
strong papers read respectively by A. E. Lee of 
Fort Smith and J. R Roberts of Pea Ridge. They 
were followed by talks from J. F. Howell of the 
university and Saperintendent Shinn. 

The papers submitted Friday were as follows: 
‘© Pablic Education,’”’ by O. C. Gray of the univer- 
sity: ‘‘ The Place of the Academy in Edacation,”’ 
by J. W. Scroggs of Rogers; The Laason of 
the School Exhibit at the World's Fair,’’ by C.S8 
Barnett of Eareka Springs; ‘‘ Pedagogical Blan- 
ders,’’ by C L. Sampson of Jonesboro; and ‘‘ The 
Matual [nflaence of Home and School,’’ by J. C. 
Massie of Van Buren. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
Supt. G. B. Cook, Hot Springs, president; Habert 
J. Hall, Waldron, vice-president; J. C. Massie, 
Van Buren, secretary; H. A. Nickel, Ozark, 
treasurer. 

The attendance was about one hundred. The 
meeting was pronounced by all one of the best ever 
held in the state. Among the resolutions adopted 
was one endorsing the education policy of State 
Superintendent Shion, and another asking the leg- 
islatare to submit to the people a conatitational 
amendment doing away with the present five-mill 
local tax limit. 

The probabilities are that the next meeting will 
be held at Hot Springs. 


MISSOURI DISTRICT TEACHERS. 


The attendance at the various holiday associa- 
tions of teachers in Missouri was unusually large 
and enthusiastic. The very best talent in the state 
was represented on the programs. The papers 
read and the discussions that followed were of the 
highest order. Questions of the latest moment to 
the terchers were diecnesed and the work of each 
association was in the nature of bringing teachers 
in closer touch with the present demands of school 
work. A noticeable feature of the asscciations 
was the interest manifested by citizens of the cities 
in which they were held. They not only attended 
the sessions, but took part, in many instances, in 
the discuesions, 

The evening sessions of the Southwest Aesocia- 


tion were addressed by Dr. R. H. Jesse, president 


Miesouri State University, Columbia, Mo., on ‘‘ The 
Report of the Committee of Ten’’: Dr. J. ¥, 
Greenwood, superintendent of schools, Kansas City, 
Mo., on “ Motives’’; ard by Prof. B.S Terry «t 
the Chicago University, on the subject, ‘‘ What is 
Education ?’’ De. Jesse’s address was in the 
pature of an explanation of the work of the Com- 
mittee of Ten appointed by the N. E A. during its 
session at Saratcga, New York, in Jaly ‘92. Dr, 
Greenwood’s lecture was prcéminently practical, 
full of every day achoolroom psychology. Profes- 
sor Terry’s address was scholarly and thoughtfu’, 
He left no doubt in the minds of the audience ss 
to what he considered the true theory of edacatior. 
His easy flow of language, pleasant delivery, ard 
thorough acquaintance with the subj3ct in hard 
made a deep and lasting impressions. 

Col. A. F. Fleet of Mexico and Rev. De. Tigert 
of Kansas City lectured to the Missouri Valley 
Association at Cameron. 

Pres, W. Pope Yeaman of Gallatin and Pree. 
John W. Cook of the Illinois Normal University 
lectured to the North Central Aesociation at Milan, 

Prof. J. P. Blantun of the State University de- 
livered one of his interesting addresses before the 
teachers of the Southeast Association at Biemark, 
Mo. Berides the many good pspers read, and the 
discussions which followed at the Northeast Aas - 
ciation at Mobefly, Pres. C. M. Woodward of the 
Washington University, St. Louie, and Pres. C. R 
Foster of the Centenary College, Palmyrae, Mo., 
delivered able and instructive lectures to the 
teachers. 

The South Central Association, at Lebanon, 
probably the largest attended meeting of any in 
the state, was, in addition to the excellent papers 


) Every Teacher should have a Copy of 
HaNs RASMUSSEN’S 
PHYSICAL CULTURE 
FoR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Itis well arranged, nicely graded 
and accurately illustrated. Any 
teacher, withthis book before him, 
can successfully give lessons in ¥ 
f CALISTHENICS, MARCHING 
andin WAND,DUMB-BELL and 
INDIAN CLUB Exercises. The 
commands are illustrated by 130 
half tone copies of photographs, 
so that the teacher can refertothe 
picture and see ifthe commard is 
properly executed. The children 
will enjoy the exercises and return 
to their books with renewed vigor 
Why not order a copy? ¢1.25 will 


bring it to your hand. We solicit 
your correspondence. 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
301 Wabash Ave,, Chicago, IIL, 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


VERY DAY we are requested by authorities to recommend teachers for present and future 
openings. During the Spring and Summer months we are asked by School Boards, Superin’ 
tendents, College Presidents, and Principals to recommend—often having as high as 25 or 30 such 
requests in a single day. We have already a large number of excellent openings for the school 
year beginning in September. Superintendencies, High School and Town Principalships ; Gram- 
mar, Intermediate, Primary, and Kindergarten positions ; College Professorships, Academy Prin- 


cipals and Instructors; Specialists in Music, Art, Drawing, Book-keeping, 
German, Elocution, Manual Training, ete. 


Penmanship, French, 


Also, several most excellent schools for sale. 


Now is the time to register, if you wish to be in line of promotion and desire a better salary 


for the coming year. 


Send for circulars to 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


6084 Wooptawn Ave. (just south Chicago University), Cr1caco, 
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read, furnished with two very fine lectures from 
Profs. F. C. Cook and W. H. Wilcox of the St. 
Louis schools. 

One very remarkable feature of this year’s Dis- 
trict Associations is the fact that many of the 
‘* Old Heroes’ in the work who have not been ip 
the habit of attending were present,and took part in 
the work of making the Associations s success. 
It is conceded by all that the programs of thes: 
meetings were never 80 strong, never so practical 
and helpful to the teachers. 

The next meeting of the Southwest Association 
will be held in Lamar. Dec. 26, 27. and 28, ’94 

W. H. Martin, President. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Feb. 20-22, ’94: Department of Superintendence ; 
N. E. A; Richmond, Va. 7 


March 29-30: Wyoming State Teachers’ A : 
Rawlins. 


NEBRASKA. 
State Editor, 0. G@. PEARSE, Beatrice. 

Nebraska State Association —The attendance 
and enrollment were less than last year; for this 

ear reaching only 700 against 825 one year ago. 

he quality of the attendance was never better. 
A noticeable feature was the large number of dis- 
trict school teachers present. 

The round table conferences were all well at- 
tended. That conducted by Miss Arnold of Min- 
neapolis attracted the largest number. Miss Ar- 
nold’s address on “ Why and Just How Shall We 
Teach Science in Elementary Schools ?"’ was in- 
spiring and helpful. 

One notable thing about the program of the 
public school section was that every person set 
down, either for paper or discussion, was present 
and prepared for his part. 

The Association separated into three sections. 
Heres fter the sections are to be tive,—college sec- 
tion, county superintendents’ section, high school 
section, grammar school section, and primary 
school section. 

A anique featare was the exercise of the first 
evening, illustrating the use of the camera and 
lantern in the schoolroom. The exercise was not 
only entertaining but educational, and the teach- 
ers present got a good idea of how assistance may 
be had from these aida not only in college and 
high school work, but in the work of the lower 
grades. Some schools of the state, notably that 
at McCook, are making quite extensive use of 
them in certain lines of lower grade work. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall’s addresses were listened to 
with the greatest interest and prifit. University 
Chapel was crowded Friday afternoon to hear his 
address on the study of children. In the evening 
upwards of two thousand assembled in the Lan- 
sing Opera House to listen to the address on the 
education of the heart. 

The officers for the coming year are: President, 
Chancellor James H. Canfield, Lincoln ; Secretary, 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


COCOA and 
CHOCOLATE 


Highest Awards 

(Medals and Diplomas) 

World’s Columbian 
Exposition. 


On the following articles, 
namely: 


BREAKFAST COCOA, 
\ PREMIUM No. 1 CHOCOLATE, 
AGERMAN SWEET CHOCOLATE, 
VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 
BUTTER, 
For ‘purity of material,” 


“excellent flavor,” and “uni- 
form even composition.” 


BOLD BY CROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


sociation war held at the State Normal School, 
Worcester. Many superintendents were present, 
and the topics were timely. Edward Dixon of 
West Brookfield was elected president, A. F. 
Pease of Northampton, vice president, and L. P. 
Nash of Gardner, secretary and treasurer. 

Vice-President James McGinley of the Wash- 
ington and Dadley School Association has sent out 
more than one thousand circulars to graduates and 
pupils of these old schoole from the present year 
back to 1845. The reunion was held at the 
United Statee Hotel, Wednesday evening, Jan. 31, 
and past teachers and pupils to the number of five 
hundred were present. 

Miss Carrie Small, principal of the Plymouth 
High School has been honored by an election to 
the principalship of the Woodward Institute at 


Qaincy, one of the best positions for a woman 

4 A Powerful 

Flesh Maker. 

A process that kills the 
taste of cod-liver oil has 
done good service—but 
the process that both kills 
the taste and effects par- 
tial digestion has done 
much more. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


stands alone in the field 
of fat-foods. It is easy of 


teacher in New England. Her success at Ply- 
mouth has been phenomenal. 

Dammer Academy, Amesbury, sustains a serious 
loss in the destruction of its west wing by fire, 
Jan. 15. The burned building will be restored at 
the earliest possible date. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


The Barnard Club, one of the most thoroughly 
progressive pedagogical associstions in the country, 
has arranzed for four lectures by Thomas M. 
Balliet, Ph D., and Samuel Thurber. Pb.D. 
Their eubjecta are,—‘‘The Essential Principles 
Underlying Manual Training’ ; ‘‘ The Boundaries 
of iPrimary, Secondary, and Upper Edacation’”’ ; 
‘* The D.ff-rentiaticn of Male and Female Edaca- 
tion’’; ‘‘ The Improvement of Public Education 
through Improvemert in the Training of Teach- 
; Knowledge Versus Skill’’ ; ‘‘ Tact Versus 
Tone.’’ This means much to the profession in 
that city. 


QueEN & Co., INCORPORATED, Phils- 
delphia, have brought out an excellent series of 
moderate-priced instruments for experimental 
laboratory work in electrical measurements. 
This apparatus is well a7apted to the requir - 
ments of High School or Elementary College 
practice, and has been eupplied, already, to 
many prominent institutions throughout the 
country. 

No progressive school can «fford to slight this 
very important branch os physics, which re- 
ceives increased attention each year, and all 
Science teachers, whether prospective bayers or 
not, should write to Queen & Co. for illustrated 
catalogue I-70, which contains foll information 
as to their specialties in sach instruments, 


CONNECTICUT. 
All the echools in Winsted are closad on ac- 
count of emal! pox. 
Mies Jennie Walkley hasa kindergarten at South 
Manchester. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will ba held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5. You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same ip a emall way and will send us notices early, 
it bem fits us and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to tind * jast the right position,’’ 


Address 
TEACHER’S CO OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 


If you have friends who do not take the Journal, 


ing and graphic description from his pen. 


Palace de la Concorde, Paris; 


call their attention to this opportunity. 
months’ trial subscription costs but $1.00. 


The JOHN L. STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


PROMISES TO BE 


A WONDERFUL SUCCESS, 
Judging by the orders already received for the first part. 


THIS GRAND ART COLLECTION consists of beautiful views which have been 
selected by JoHN L. STODDARD, the most noted traveler and lecturer of the day. They 
represent scenes and places he has visited, and each view is accompanied by an interest- 

The photographs are contained in sixteen port- 


folios, 11 x 13 inches in size, each portfolio having sixteen views. 


Parts I. to ILI. are now ready. 


A five 


Part III, contains: 
London Bridge, London; Muckross 


Miss Eoline Clark, Fremont ; Treasurer, Supt. W. 
H. Skinner, Nebraska City. The president and 
Sapt. H. R. Corbett, York; Prif. H. K. Wolfe, 
Lincoln, and Supt. Geo. B. Howard, Schuyler, 
constitute the executive committee. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Town and District Superintendents’ Ax- 


The Complete Poetical Works 


OF — 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


assimilation because part: 
ly digested before taken. 
Scott's Emulsion checks Con- 
suniption and all other 
wasting dtseases. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
New York. Sold by druggists everywhere, 


CAMBRIDGE EDITION, 


With a fine steel portrait of Longfellow, and on the title-page an etching of 
Longfellow’s home in Cambridge. In one volume, crown octavo (xxi., 
689 pages) cloth, gilt top, $2.00, half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf, or 
full levant. $5.50. 


_ This is the only complete single volume edition yet published of Loogfellow’s Poetical Works. 
This includes “ Christus,” and, in an Appendix, Early Poems, which are reprinted here to gratify 
those who admire Longfellow’s poem so highly that they are unwilling to omit any. 


The distinctive features of this edition, which ought to secure for it very wide popularity, are 
the following : 

1. The large type, altogether pleasant to the eye and easy to read. 

2. The quality of the paper, which has an excellent surface for printing, and which, though neces. 
sarily somewhat thin to include so much matter in a volume free from clumsiness, is so opaque tha’ 
the eye is not offended or troubled by the print showing through. 

3- The ample equipment of aids to render the work complete,—a Biographical Sketch, by Mr. 
Horace E. ScuppER; Prefatory Notes to many single poems, explaining their origin or the cir- 
cumstances of their composition ; Introductory Notes to the several sections corresponding to the 
volumes as originally published; in an Appendix, Notes explanatory of passages or allusions in 
the poems needing explanation; a Chronological List of all of Longfellow’s poems, from 1820 to 
1882; an Index of First Lines ; and an Index of Titles. 

4. A simple, tasteful binding, in harmony with the noble and refined character of the poetry 
the volume contains, and sewed in a manner which secures at once a high degree of firmness with 
a flexibility which causes the book to lie open at any page. 


The high and charming character of Longfellow’s poems, which has given them a popularity 
hardly won by any other poet, the admirable and thorough editorial care with which they are here 
produced, and the very serviceable and attractive volume in which they are presented, combine to 
render this Cambridge Edition of Longfellow’s Poetical Works peculiarly worthy of a place in 
every public and every household library in the land. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpatd, by 


HOUGHTON, [IIFFLIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Abbey, Lakes of Killarney, Ireland; Burns’ Cottage, Scotland ; Naero- 
dal Pass, Norway; Street Scene in Copenhagen, Denmark; The Rhine 
and Cologne, Germany; Mt. Blanc, Switzerland; The Appian Way, 
Rome; Hall of Saturn, Pitti Palace, Florence, Italy; Gibraltar; The 
Pyramids and Sphinx, Egypt; The River Jordan, Palestine; Natives 
of Queensland, Australia; Washington’s Home, [lt. Vernon, Virginia ; 
Up the Hudson from West Point, New York. 


These Photographs and Object Lessons 
Your children, by studying them, will obtain A WIDER KNOWLEDGE and A CLEARER CON- 
CEPTION of the famous cities of the world than they could get in any other way. 


special Notice. 


Remember that all mail orders are sent by us to the publishers in Chicago, who [or- 
ward the parts directly to the subscribers. Consequently a delay of a few days between 
the receipt of the order and the delivery of the part is unavoidable. Be careful to give 
your name and address in full. 

As this is practically a distribution at cost for the benefit of our readers, we cannot 
send through agents or in any way except as specified in this announcement. 

Remember that for 10 CENTS AND ONE COUPON you can get any part you desire, and 
will be under no obligation to take any other part. 

If you do not wish to send for each part separately, you can send for several parts at 
one time, inclosing a coupon and 10 cents for each part ordered. 


THE OFFER EXPLAINED. 

We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
send or bring it to our office with 10 cents in silver or five two cent postage stamps, 
to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 
with the number on your coupon. (The first coupon appeared in the JouRNAL of Jan. 18.) 

Don’t fail to start in with the first part, and then keep in line for those that follow. 
When you have the complete portfolio you will possess the handsomest Art Album ever 
issued, and all it will cost you is five two cent postage stamps, or 10 CENTS A WEEK. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


Coupon for 
John L. Stoddard’s Art Series. 


Send me Part Nay 


Address all orders: 


NEW 


ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
—Harper’s Magazine for February has 160 pages 


Publisher - Price. 
Selections trom | Victor Hugo . : ‘ Warren’ Henry Holt & Co, N Y $ 70]and 71 illustrations, many of them of a high order 
The World’s Parliament of Religions. ° ° Barrows The Parliament Pub. Co, x a colof art. Toe articles are ied and well adapted 
Essays About Men, Women and Books. P Birrell Charles Scribner & Sons, NY . ) varied : 
Philosophy of Reality. .  MeCosh to the great home magazine. They are as follows: 
The Aim of Life. ° Moxom Roberts Brothers, Boston 100). AT lanted Boy,” b 
Memoirs of Two Young Married Women Balzac raveplan oy,”’ by Cons Patriote,’” 
A Short History of the Ltaliau Renaisance in Italy. Pearson Henry Holt & Co, N Y io Woolson ; “ Lord Byron and the Greek Patriots, 
Inspirations, . - Sanday Longmans. Green & Co, N Y 4 | by Rev. Henry Hayman, D,D., with portraits of 
Famous Adventures and Prison Escapes of the Civil War. The Century Co. NY 2 00) Lord Byron, Peince Mave to, and Odysseus, 
Life and Correspondence of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. Prothers ocoda Le 
Keywords of the Inner Life. ‘ ; ; Meyer Fleming H Revell & Co, NY 50/from old prints.; ‘‘An Anonymous tter.”’ by 
The Invincible Gospel. Pentecost ‘ Richard Harding Davis; Masterpiece of Diplo- 
Romance of the Insect World. ° e ‘ Badenoch Macmillan & Co, NY He macy,’”’ by W. D. Howells; * In the Sierra Madre 
The Dawn of Astrouomy. Lockyer with the Panchers,” by Frederick Remington; 
moan; Walking Sticks,’’ by ue ad- 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. ders" Viguettes of In the Lit- 
— Li even eacher | thews; ‘ b owar e; The- 
Horace Eaton is treasurer, advertise inthe JOUR-, Little Dick—How ? Eggleston ; ‘ Great American Industries.—X. A 


NAL of this week an Improved Breathing Tube for 
the inhalation of pure common air, which largely 
improves one’s breathing power, and strengthens 
the respiratory muscles. Asa remedial agent it is 
not only entirely safe, but the tube is so adjusted 
in its valves as to suit the age and condition of each 
individual. The Tabe is compact in form, well 
made of hard rubber, and absolutely free from 
liability to get out of order. For circulars and 
directions for using address Horace Eaton, Treas- 
urer Hygienic Supply Co., P. O. Box 1951, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

ATTENTION is invited to the new advertisement 
of Mary E. Smith of Winchester, N. H., headed 
Conselumbia, an entertainment exercise. It intro- 
duces in musical and successful poetical style 
** Uncle Sam,’’ *‘ Colambia, ‘‘ Republica,” and all 
the states and territories, with their mottoes, dates, 
and admission, etc. The exercise is replete with 


historical information. The divisions are just the 
right length to connect complete suggestious as to 
staging, decorations, and music are added, 


ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of 
Mme. Waldron, 415 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
She treats in a scientific way, ‘‘ Hypertrichosis.’’ 
Her skill is attested by the most reliable persons. 
She will attend patrons at her own residence, and 
patients can remain with her at her home while 


under treatment. For circulars, explaining treat- 
ment on application, at her home, 415 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Little Johnny—It was my turn to speak a piece, 
an’ so I got up av’ spoke, ‘‘ Don’t kill th’ birds, 
th’ pretty birds,”’ an’ I pretended to cry an’ make 
it real affectin’—an’ there she sat with one in her 
hat.—Good News. 


save Baggage Express an an 
at the GRAND Umon HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
ail Modern Conveniences. 


Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


—Uncle: ‘‘ Well, Robbie, how did you stand a} 
school last term?’’ Robbie: ‘‘Sometimes with 
my face in the corner and sometimes up at the 
teacher’s desk.— H xchange. 

THE breath of a chronic catarrh patient is often 
so offensive that he becomes an object of diegust. 
After a time ulceration sets in, the spongy bones 
are attacked, and frequently destroyed. A con- 
stant source of discomfort is the dripping of the 
purulent secretions into the throat, sometimes pro- 
ducing inveterate bronchitis, which is usually the 
exciting canse of pulmonary disease. The brilliant 
results by ite use for years past properly designate 
Ely’s Cream Balm as by far the best and only 
cure. Call upon your druggist for it. 


~— Fond Parent: Well, my boy! Where do you 
stand in college this year ? 
Son (promptly): Left tackle, sir ! 


— Teacher: ‘‘ Tommy, what do you know about 


the great American desert ?’’ Tommy: ‘' Please 
ma’am it’s pie.’’ 


Bar of Iron,’ by R. R. Bowker; ‘‘A Singing- 
Stadent in London,’’ by Jean Forsyth; ‘' The 
Flower of Death,”’ by Flavel S. Mines; ‘‘ Trilby,’’ 
by George du Maurier, Part II., illustrated by 
the author; ‘‘ Editor’s Study,’’ by Charles Dadley 
Warner; ‘' Editor’s Drawer’’ contains an illas- 
trated story by Thomas Nelson Page, and other 
hamorous sketches, and ‘‘ Literary Notes,’ by 
Laurence Hutton. Price, $400 a year; single 
copy, 35 cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for February heads its 
list of select contributors with the name of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, whose unbroken connection with 
this magazine, makes his poem on Francis Park- 
man & most welcome reminder of the fact. Two 
more significant names in American letters could 
hardly be brought together. H.C. Merwin has an 
article on Tammany Hall,—a dispassionate state- 


ELY’S 


CATARRH 


Is quickly absorbed. 
Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages. 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
HMieals the Sores. 
Pretects the Mem- 
brane from 

Additional Cold. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


It will cure. HAY “FEVER 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is eeable 
Price 50 cents. Druggirts: by mail 


TO KEEP HER 


pairs every part of your system. 

In ery one of the “‘female complaints” an:| 
weaknesses that make women old and miser- 
able, the ‘‘ Prescription” will certainly cure. 
It’s the only guaranteed remedy. If it 
doesn’t benefit or cure, in the case of every 
weak or suffering woman, she’ll have her 
money back. 

You pay only for the good you get. 


There’s the very best evidence that Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy will cure your Ca- 
tarrh. It’s this promise, made by the makers 
of the medicine: ‘If your Catarrh can’t 
be cured, no matter what your case is, we'll 
pay you $500.” 


ment of the great political machine’s methods and 
achievements. Mrs. Oiive Thorne Miller providcs 
a stady of nature, ‘‘In a Pasture by the Great 
Salt Lake.’”? ‘Two papers of American biography 
are Senator Dawes’s “ Recollections of Stanton 
under Lincoln,’ and J. C. Bancroft Davis's rem- 
iniscences and estimate of Hamilton Fish. In 
fistion Mrs. Deland’s ‘* Phillip and his Wife’’ pro- 
ceeds with increased interest; Grace McGowan 
Cooke contributes a very fresh study of character, 
‘* For Falstaff he is Dead’’; and the Rev. Wal- 
ter Mitchell begins an amusing two-part story of 
clerical life. ‘‘ The Educaticnal Law of Reading 
and Writing,’’ by H. E. Scudder, carries out the 
Atlantic’s purpose of giving ite readers from time 
to time papers of special interest to teachers in 
schools and colleges. Price, $4.00 a year; single 
copy, 35 cente. Boston: Houghton, Mifflia & Co. 


—A vivid word painting of ‘‘ Village Life in 
Switzerland,’’ by Ewan Macpherson, opens the 
February number of The Chautauquan, and is well 
illustrated; practical philanthropists will be de- 
lighted with the forceful suggestions in President 
John H. Finley’s article on ‘‘ How Not to Help 
the Poor’’; some good rules to follow in public 
oral debate are formulated by Dr. J. M. Backley; 
‘** The Italian Financial Crisis ’’ is discussed by P. 
Villari; the brilliant series of scientific articles is 
continued by a dissertation on astronomy by the 
ever popular writer, Garrett P. Servies; ‘‘ Obser- 
vations from a Pallman Car Window’ are char- 


Do You Teach Geography ? 


IF SO, HERE’S THE BOOK YOU WANT. 


You have long needed it. You may, or may not, have been conscious of the need, but when lyou read the 
announcement you will et once be prompted to acknowledge that it is just what you want and must have. 


Will be Welcomed by Every Teacher. 
Prepared by an Author of World-Wide Reputation. 
The Outgrowth of Actual Experience in Teaching Geography. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SPICE, 


By ELIZA H. MORTON, author of the “ Potter Geographies,” Etc. 


A Compilation of Brief Descriptions of Natural Curiosities, Interesting Notes of Art and Illustrative Items. 
Bits of authentic information of an attractive nature have been likened by instructors in Geography to SPICE 
ina PUDDING, and it is certain that material of this kind, judiciously used, always adds interest to a recitation 


and }s of great value, although strictly speaking it may have but little, if any, connection jwith the great prin- 
ciples of the science, 


Most of the teachers in our public schools have but little time to search in libraries or in books they may have 
at home for brief descriptions of the GREAT WONDER FLOWERS THAT BLOOM IN THE GARDENS OF 
THE WORLD, hence a book giving tried, tested and reliable material of this kind must be welcome. 

Children naturally take pleasure in the marvelous, and the wonders of earth, sea and air appeal to their cur. 
osity and may be used as powerful agents to awaken mind, to open new worlds of thought, to vary the monotony 
of school exercises and to make Geography one of the most delightful of school studies. 


This book does not contain a repetition of the facts commonly stated in all geographies. Descriptions of well 
known natural curiosities have not been included, because the aim has been to provide SPICE THAT HAS NOT 


LOST ITS FLAVOR. The items are gathered from all portions of the globe and are intended to illustrate lessons 
that may be assigned every day in the year. 


The book is tastefally printed and bound, and will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
75 cents. 


MARCH BROTHERS, 48 Mulberry St. East, Lebanon, 0. 


Relief Maps and Models. 


Send for Descriptive Price List. 


Just CompLetep, Relief Maps of Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, on small scale, for schools. 


Systematic Collections, 


ATOMICAL M 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &O. } Send for circular. 


EDWIN HOWELL, 
612 17th N. w., Washington, D. ©. 


YMNASTIC CARDS 
vm Ling System. 


A CARD. 


We would tender our grateful acknowledgements 
to our numerous friends for their expressed confi 
dence and liberal patronage. No pains will be spared 


Increase of reserve for security of members ° ; 
New insurance written 

Total insurance outstanding 


ELY BROTHERS, 58 Warren St. New York. 


We have just issued a new book to assist teachers in preparing for Feb. 22, 1891.in their school. It is entitled 


HOW TO CELEBRATE WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


The selections are of a very high order of merit. In this respect it is superior to any other similar book 
for use on this occasion. It is large—128 pages—and tastefully printed and bound. It is ahelpful book for 
all patriotic occasions. It contains the following: 


4, SPECIAL EXERCISES. RECITATION AND SONGS. 
His Birthday. By A. M. K. The Twenty-secoud of February. Bryant. 
Tableaur and R citations. J Would Teli 


Onr Na‘ional Songs. By E. L. Renedict. 

History Exercises. By Elizabeth R. Morey. 
Honoring the Flag. By H. 8. Kellogg. 

Washington is our Model. By Henry G. Williams. 


Flag of the Rainbow. 

The Schooihouse Stands by the Flag. 
The Good Old Days. Buraette. 

A Boy's Protest. Ruth Davenport. 


Juestions and Answers. Our Flag. Montgomery. 
he Builders. By Lizzie M. Hadley. Tribute to Washington. Cook. 
Pictures from the Life of Washington, By author of America, Bryant. 


* Preston Papeis 
Celebrating Washington's Birthday. By Vincent 8. Walsh, 


FLAG DRI . 
No.1. By Lillian E. Snow. —_ 
“ 2. Selected. 

** 3. By Eloise Hemphill. 


Welcome. Thou Festal Morn. Howland. 
Washington's Birthday. Chas, 8. Davis. 
Flag of the Free. 

Our Presidents. 


50 Patriotic Quotations. 


This book should be in every school in the land. Price only 25 cents. 
E. L- KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA.” 


Assets, January Ist, 1894, at market value, ° ° 
Liabilities, reserve calculated at 4 per cent., . > 


$22,773,908 24 
20,102 426 


$2,671.484 93 


BUSINESS OF THE COMPANY IN 1893. 
1,112,061 08 
1,646,865 90 
768,102 08 
447,394 69 
2,019,534 0° 

24,255,298 00 
124,287,718 00 


Surplus, the property of Policy Holders, . 


Receipts for interest, rents, etc. . 
Death losses, endowments paid and annuities 
Distribution of surplus (dividends to insured) : 


PLYMPTON & BUNTING, 


BARNARD BROS., General Agents, Boston, Mass. 


to merit a continuance of their favors. We bave a 
long and constantly increasing list of excellent can- 
didates for every grade of school from the kindergar- 
ten to the college, whom we shall be glad to intro- 
duce to our patrons. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal of Sherwin School, Boston, Mass. 
In Three Series. Price, 15 cts. each. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. OO., 


END US ONE NEW a 
SUBSCRIPTION ™™= Journal of Education 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St., Boston, 3 SOMERSET. ST., Boston. 


And we will send by stered . 
Souvenir worth of the Columbian 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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mingly narra'ed by Bishop Gocdeell, being a 
record of a journey from California to Massachu- 
sette; the Kev. Jobn Conway, a Catholic tells 
‘* What Makes a Catholic’’; a representative of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Eogiveers expreasts 
a view of the labor question which deserves carefol 
attention; # review of the bistory of Brazil up to 
date is especially timely, as is also an account of 
Lieut. Peary’s arctic expedition; quite out of the 
ordinary is the article on “ Principles and Pas- 
times of the French Salon,’’ by Ida M. Tarbel!. 
The department ‘‘Woman’s Council Table’’ is 
fall of good things, and the editorial and C. L.S C. 
pages are of special value. 


—A varied and attractive table of conten(s is of- 
fered by The Popular Science Monthly for Febru- 


ary. Dr. Andrew D. White contributes the first 
of a new group of his Warfare of Science papers 
under the title of ‘* The Visible Universe.’’ The 
recent death of Professor Tyndall gives cccasion 
for an account of ‘‘ Tyndall and his American 
Visit,’ containing some ir t:resting letters, which 
is furnished by Miss E. A. Youmans. There ie 
also an estimate of the man and his work, in the 
Editor’s table. ‘* Notes from a Marine Biological 
Laboratory,’ by Prof. Wm. S. Wiadle, describes 
the laboratory of the John’s Hopkins University. in 
Jamaica, with views of its surroundings. In an- 
other illustrated article James E. Humphrey tells 
‘‘ Where Bananas Grow,’’ showing how the fruit 
is gathered snd shipped. In another Dr. Sidney 
J. Hickson describes the ‘‘ Physical Conditions of 
the Deep Sea’ From ‘ The Wandering Jew at 
the Salpéirtére,”?’ we learn that this mythicel 
character really existe, not as an individual, but as 
a class. Several portraits of the unfortunate wan- 
derers are given. Prof. Wesley Mills, M.D. 
writes on *‘ Heredity in Relation to Education,’’ 
and suggests to teachers that they can learn much 
as to the proper treatment of their pupils by ob- 
serving the characteristics of the parents. Charles 
S. Ashley points out ‘‘ The Relation of Evolution 
to Political Economy.’’ Mrs. Eilen B. Dietrick 
diecloses the real condition of ‘*‘ The Circassian 
Slave in Tarkish Harems.’’ John Monteith de- 
ascribes The Paychology of a Dog’’; Miss Blanche 
Macdonell puts on record ‘‘Some Saperstitio:rs 
of the French Canadians’’; Professor Joseph 
Preston seta forth ** The Position of Geology’’ at 
the present time, aud the list closes with a ‘* Sketch 
of David Starr Jordan,’’ President of Stanford 
University, by Prof. M. B. Anderson, accom- 
panied by a portrait. New York: D. Appletcn 
& Company. 50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


—The Magazine of Art for February has for ia 
frontispiece “‘Chant D’Amour,’’ by E. Burne- 
Jones; photogravure by Dojardin. The leading 
articles are: ‘** Head of a Girl,’’ by Sir Frederick 
Leighton, Bart, P.R.A..; ‘* Pavis de Chavanner, ’ 
by Prince Bojidar Karageorgevitch, with portrait 
of C.B.Birch, A. R.A., and five illustrations of bis 
works; ‘‘Some Notes on the Illuminated Books of 
the Middle Ages,’’ by William Morris, with five 
illustrations; ‘‘ Christ Blessing Little Children,’’ 
School of Rembrandt (esgraved by Professor Ber- 
thold, with notes; ‘*Current Art: Institute of 
Painters in Oil-Colours,’’ by M. Phipps Jackson, 
with five illustration; ‘ The Royal Society of 
Briti h Artists,’? by Peter Macnab, with three 
illustrations; ‘‘ The Raston Collection: The Mod- 
ern Pictures—II., by Claude Phillips, with three 
illastrations; “ Italian Chimney-Tops,’’ by H. E. 
Tidmarsh, with ten illustrations by the author; 
and ‘“‘Oor Illustrated Note-Book,’’ with eight 
illustrations. The Chronicle of Art closes this 
very attractive number. 


— The February Godey’s Magazine appears in 
new and attractive covers. It has a choice and 


varied contents. The opening article, ‘‘ How to 
Make Money in Wall Street,’’ being from the pen 
of Henry Clews. There are the opening chapters 
of a novel, ‘This Man and This Woman,’’ by 
Margaret Lee; a short story, ‘‘The World’s 
Gain,’ by Henry Milford Steele; ‘* Superstitions 
of the English Miner,’’ by S. P. Cadman; ‘‘ Fero- 
line,’’ short story, by Lucy C. Lillie; ‘* The Val- 
ley of Roses,’’ by Prof. A. L. Rawson; ‘‘ The 
Royalty of Hawaii,,’ by Herbert Stanley Renton ; 
‘‘American Women in Mexico,’’ by Marie Robin- 
son Wright; ‘‘A Begging Letter,’’ a farce, by 
Anna Robeson Brown, with short sketches, numet- 
ous illustrations, and poems by Lonise Chandler 
Moulton, Clinton Scollard, Richard Burton, and 
others. There isa new department for Oar Boys 
which ought to attract universal attention. 


—Miss Mary E. Wilkins makes a new departare 


in her latest story, which forms the leading feat 
ure in the February iesue of Romance. It is a 
ghost story, and the tiny bat blood-chilling heroine 
announces her age, in true graveyard parlance, as 
6 years, 3 months and 5 days. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Outing, for January; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: 239 Fifth Ave 

The American Journal of Politics. for January; 
terms, $3 00a year. New York: A. J. Palm & Co. 

Popular Science Monthly, for February; terms, 

00a year. New York: D Appleton & Co. 

The Magazine of Art, for February; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 

Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, for February; 
terms, $4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Bros, 

The Chautauquan, for February; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Meadville, Pa. 

The School Review, for January; terms, $1.50 a 

- Nicholas, for February; terms, $3.00 a year. 

New York: The Uentury 

Worthington’s Illustrated Magazine, for Febru- 
$2.50 a year. Hartford: A. D. Worth 


ies’ Home Journal, for February; terms, $1.00 
ayear. Philadelphia: Curtis Pub. Co." 
youn 8, for February; terms, $300 a year. New 


Roman : 
Youn ce, for terms, $250a year. New 


Just Issued, 
NARRATIVE HISTORY OF 


GOOD OLD DORCHESTER. 


By WILLIAM Dana Orcutt. 


Illustrated with 32 full-page halftones and several 
text cuts. Octavo, pp. 497. Bound in hardsome 
maroon cloth, $400; in white vellum cloth. with 
gilt top, $5.00. 


Tn Dorch: ster, Massachusetts, were instituted the 
fitst special town government and the first free pub 
ile school in America. These two facts are sufficient 
to recommend the record of the town, as here pre 
sented, to all those interested in its history, and also 
to historic students. This work is issued in an at 
tractive style with clear type, wide margins repre 
sentative illustrations, and handsome binding. One 
half of the editi »» has been disposed of by subscrip- 
tion, and the balance is herewith placed upon the 
market. 

Will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 


JOHN WILSON & SON, 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE PRINCE 
OF INDIA 


By LEW WALLACE, 
Author of *“ Ben Hur.” &c. 


Given as @ premium to present subscribers of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who who will send us only 
TWO NEW subscriptions at $2.50 each. (One’s own 
subscription will not count.) 

The Prince of India is published in two vol- 
umes, 12mo, cloth, ornamental; price, $2.50. For 
$4.50 we will send you this valuable work and re- 
new your subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION one year. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOLKEEPING : How To Do It. 


By OrncuTT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
to doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
in.was designed, beiny well filled with practical sug- 
gestions on teaching, management, and discipline, 
drawn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 
ence as a teacher. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Boston. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1856. 
3 Kast 14th Street, W. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, cf both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents, Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 


MIRIAM OOYRIERE 
150 FurrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R.B. HAZARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Educational Institutions. 
TUITION}; special offer to boy, girl, teacher; 
if sena stamp, name paper, Not run for profit ; 
all college or busines branches,from Greek and 

telegr’y to the three R’s. Fit fortelegr’y places; 880 sure 
the coming year. Address SEMINARY, Granville, N.Y. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


Aco-educatiunal preparatory school of the highest grade 
lts certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Institute of Technology, Harvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
Tenth teat begins Sept. 25 


ded. 
Catalogues forwarded ERITTE, & HAGAR. 


TAYLOR, DE 
OOLLEGES. 


TON ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
"Sa to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


[Vy STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial dra 

For circular and further culars apply at the 


ow corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL. 
~ : FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 


Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 
“TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mags. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 


orincipal, A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 
‘TATE NOBMAL SOHOOL Mass. 
S For Ladies only. hy ty address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 
NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For both sexes. 


For 


J, @ GREENOUGH, Principal. 


over. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


T a E @) N bE teacher for the place, or a multitude of teachers, which do you want to have recom- 

mended to you? To day (Jan. 25) Supt. Snow of Auburn came in for a man to take 
temporarily the place of the principal; who was ill. ‘‘ I don’t suppose you have any one disengaged just 
now?” he said, doubtfully. O yes, we bad fifty men disengaged just now, and we began to look them 
Here was a good all around man who’ might do; here was a capital man, superior in management, 
a gentleman, a normal graduate who had subsequently taken a college college course. The question 
would be as to whether he had made enough OR further. —O here is the man, formerly professor of 
of a specialty of the classics. Let’s look Latin in a good college, a cultivated gentleman, ex- 
perienced as principal, just now disengaged—exactly the man; no use to look any further. And he was 
engaged at once by telegraph.—Within an hour Fresident Allen of the school ard at East Syracuse 
came in. He wanted a 7th bemeg teacher, and she must begin on Monday. Three minutes ex- 
amination of ovr cards, and * There is the only teacher we have who can be had for the salary, can begin 


Monday, and will fillthe bill” A few inquiries and the contract was A M U LTITU D E 


made. Neither man staid ten minutes. both got what they wanted. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions, REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
who are qualified to fill them. Address 
FRED DICK, Mgr, 303 McPhee Puilding, DENVER, COLO. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency sitws:2:5 


positions, more than half 
within the last two years. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Introduces to Colleges 


NEW HAND BOOK 
NOW READY. 
MERICAN TEACHERS AG ENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOR EICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Te ry and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 

It is never too late to register. On Wednesday, Jan. roth, Miss M 
came to this office and registered. A call fora $500 teacher had just been 
received by mail. It was justsuch a position as she wanted, and she was 
admirably adapted to it. Hence she was strongly recommended, and the next 
morning a telegram came directing us to send her, without delay, to fill the 
position, and she is now onher way to Connecticut. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school offers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


UNION SCHOOL BUREA Registers the Best Teachers. = 


CHARGES NO ADVANCE REGISTRATION FEE, 
3486 Positions Filled. 


postage only; but depends on actual results. 
| Does not our plan commend itself to you? 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850 00. .- = 
KERR & HUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH StT,, NEW YoRE. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave. 32 Church 8t., | 12014 So.Spring St. 181 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Canada. | "| Portland, Ore. 


THE BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


P. I. MEBRILL, Manager. Phillips Building, 120 Tremont &St., 


Correspondence with successful BOST e 
Teachers and School Officials solicited. oeree 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. ta SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


0 YOU WANT TO TEACH? If SO, register in the 
ways even tor pro | Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New England. 


always open for pro 
Send for Manual. 86 BROMFIELD S8T,, BOSTON, 


cow 


gressive teachers. 
F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


Alb T h A 
any eacners gency 3K 
Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers, Assists teachers with good records in securing | 
positions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F, FOSTER, Mor. 


REMEMBER THE PLACE, 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and cail or write. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
C. B. RUGGLES & CO. Hotel Bide.) 
an increased , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


HEX HROCISES 


Washington's « Birthday, 


Including **The Continental Congress.” 
Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP, Paper. Price, 25 cents. 
* Washington’s Birthday has by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Public 
Day ia most of the schools of the land. Without doubt you will observe the day by some ap- 


propriate exercise. Here isa book that will furnish you with just such an exerciss as you want. 
A Manual of nearly 60 pages. Liberal discount when ordered in quantities. 


EXERCISES 


ON — FOR— 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. | WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. A Manual of 30 pages. Paper, Price 20 cents. 
Both sent to one address for 30 cents. 


Address all orders: 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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HISTORY FOR READERS. 


By Tuomas W. Hicernson, author of ‘ Young Folk’s History of the United 
States,” etc., and EpwarD CHANNING, Assistant Professor of History at 
Harvard University. 12mo, with many illustrations and 6 colored maps, 
$1.20. 


“In the preparation of this new history of England, the highest development of the modern school of 
searching, criti al, historical study has been j»ined to the most polished literary style. Professor Chan- 
ning embodies as completely as any American historia’. probably, the modern sct.ool of historical study. 
Colonel Higginson has done so much to make history interesting to our apes | folks, that comment upon 
his qualifications for this work is most unnecessary. His delightful stvie and broad and comprehensive 
treat nent constantly appears throughout the volume insuring the readers interest. The table of contents 
has been arranged chronologically, providing one of the most valuable chronologies of English history 
available.’’—Journal of Education (Boston). 


A Prospectus of the work showing specimen pages, may be had on application to the Publishers. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, East {6th Street, 


ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisners, 


BOSTON, NEWYORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 
School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


QQ Special terms for introduction of Textbooks. Catalogue mailed to any address. 


First Steps in the Patriotic Education of American Children. 
ADOPTED BY THE W.R. CORPS AND STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO: OF INDIANA. 
THE PATRIOTIC PRIMER FOR THE LITTLE CITIZEN, ®¥™4!), postpaid, 


Gives the political history of the United States and the relations of children to the government of 
the home, the school and their country in a compact and interesting form. 


THE HISTORY, ETHICS and MANUAL of the “AMERICAN PATRIOTIC SALUTE.’ 


*COD and our Country.’’ 
Explains the object of the Salute and the method of executing it. By mail, postpaid, 5 cents, 


The “‘ PRIMER”’ and the “‘ SALUTE,” ordered together, by mail, 12 cts. — 
Remit by postage stamps to Col. GEO. T. BALCH, 33 E. 22d St., New York City. 


ARALLEL EDITION OF THE CLASSICS. ——— 


First Four Books of Casar’s Commentaries. 12mo, cloth. $1.00, 
Cicero’s Six Famous @rations. 1.00, 
Six Books of Vergil’s Aeneid 12mo, cloth, $1.00. ———. 


Consisting of the Original and Translation arranged on opposite pages. The convenience of the arrange- 
ment adupted cannot be overestimated. The reader need not use the translation until he has exhausted 
all reasonable efforts to interpret the original himself. aud then, without the least troubie, he can verify 
his own rendering, or correct his own errors. Other volumes to follow. 
Single copies of the above books wil! be sent by mail on receipt of the price If the three books are 

ordered at once, they will be mailed for 82.50. The money must accompany the order in every case. 
A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


ROYAL ATLAS READFR, No. 1. Stories and lessons on Plans, Maps, and the Compass, forming a simple 
and interesting introduction to Geography. With Text-Book, and a Complete Course of Questions. 
128 pages, 18mo0, thtextra, 25 cents. 

ROYAL ATLAS BEADER, No. 2, Stories and lessons on Physical Geograpny, explaining Geographical 
— in simple language. With Text Kook, and a Complete Course of Questions. 144 pages, 18mo, 
cloth extra, 30 cents 

ROYAL ATLAS READER, No, 8. The Geography of England in Reading Lessons. With complete Text- 

ALA ‘ No. 4. Geography of the British Islands, British North America, an 
gs in Reading Lessons. With complete Text-Book, and Course of Questions. 272 Renae ms 4 
extra, 75 cents 

ROYAL ATLAS BEADER, No. 6, Tbe Geography of Europe in Reading Lessons. Latitude and!longitude: 
Seasons. With complete Text-Book, and Course of Questions, 272 
c n extra. 75 cents 


of Productions., Circumstances whic etermine mate. th complete Text- 

Questions. 288 pages. 18mo, cloth extra, 75.cents 
Send for our new School Book list. Any book in this list will be sent post paid on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, - = = Publishers, 33 East 17th St., New York. 


Interchange 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


eachers have the advantage of finding in our 

an all French and cree ne | Grammars and Read 

ers. by whomsoever publis 

Rich stock of Importea and American Books in 

the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF. 

T, H. Castor & Co, 

i " d Foreign Booksellers; the only 

tor Henry Holt & Co.'s and Hachette 

& Co.’s (London branch) 

144 T it St. 

Sohool =t., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 
The publications of HENRY Hott & Co Wm. R. 
JENKINS. E STEIGER & Co, M PD BeRvitz& Co. 
HACHETTE & GINN & Co, BEaTH& 
Co, ete. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer 
iean Books, in the ancient and modern Janguag: 8 
Subscriptions to Regu'ar importations 
from the European book centres 
” KOEHLER, NEUMANN, & CO. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 
Intended for Self-study or for Use in Schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD Awarded tho first prize at the 
Columbain F xposition, Chicago, 1893, 
SPANISH IN TWENTY LEssoNs_Iutroduction from 
H.H. Don Carlos de Borbon 11thed. Cloth, $1.60. 
INGLES EN VRINTR LECCIONES. Prologue by Don Emilio 
Castelar. 4th edition. Cloth, $2.00. 
FR+NOBS EN VEINTE LECOIONES. (In press.) 
AMPARO. Reading book for universities, colleges, etc. 
Edition in Spanish and English. 76 cts.; Spanish only, 
annotated in English, 2d edition, 50 cts. 
ELINDIANO. edition. Spanish and English, 50 cts. 
5th edition, Spanish annotated in Engiish, 40 cts. 
DEPUES DE LA LLUVIA. 3ded. annot’d in English, 35c. 
VERBOS ESPANOLES. 4thed. All the Spapvish verbs, 40c. 
MODELOS PaRA CARTAS8, 13th edition. 40 cts. 
“ Cortina Library.” Send for Catalogue of the larg- 
est stock of choice Spanish books in theUnited States. 
Liberal discount to Dealers, Professors, and Colleges. 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
111 W. 34th St., New York. 


French Songs and Games, 


With Music, . . . « §octs. per set. 


French Games: 


Divided Proverbs, 


Verbal Quartettes, §0 cts. per set. 


Ww, B. HARRISON, 59 Fifth Ave., N. W. 


of Books §} Wholesale Prices. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Commen School Literature. 

Loyd’s Literature for Little Felks. 

Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 

Petersen’s Constitution. 

Sheppard's Science. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 Bast Tenth St., New York, 
— J LI —_ 


TB 

REED & KELLOGG&’S Complete Course In Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship, 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books] 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDER‘ON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., ete. 

H. I. SMITH J.D. W 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 


. D. WILLIAMS, 
151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


Tbe fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


By Joun S. CLark. Price, 20 cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications 
on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St. 47 East roth St. Ist W 
BOSTON. | NEW YORK.’ | CHICA oo” 


Emerson (formerly Mone) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND OBATORBY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. 


Has a thorough and sreemeiic course of study, including a complete system of Ph 


Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principle 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the Sean” see we Expression. Scientific and 


key Winter Term opens Jan. 2d, Address for Illustrated Catal e. 
NRY L. SOUTHWICK, 


ical Training and 


information. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO, 


IMPORTANT BOOKS 


— FOR — 


School Libraries. 
The Astor Library of Standard Literature. 


Comprising the most popular Works of Dickens, 

Thackeray, George Eliot, Walter Scott, Lytton, 
Cooper. Irving, Carlyle, Ruskin, °** 229 volumes, 
Half Russia binding. 75 cents p olume ; 50 cts. 
per vol. to schools. Postage 8t%& ' ots. additional 


per vol. 
STANDARD POETS. 


Mrs. Browning, Robert Browning. Burns, Bryant, 
Byron, Chaucer, Campbell, Coleridge, Goldsmith, 
Hemans, Miiton, Moore, Scott, Shakspeare, Spep 
ser, Virgil, Wordsworth, etc. 108 volumes. Halt 
Russia binding, 75 cts per vol.; 50 cts. per vol. to 
scliools. Postage 8 to 10 cts. additional per vol. 


Send for our complete catalogue, wiving full 


46 East 14th Street, New Work. 
100 Purchase St., Boston. 


HE 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Rag! 


Relief Maps and Models. 


Send for Descriptive Price List. 


Just CompLetep, Relief Maps of Massachus 
New Jersey, on small scale, for schools. ieee 


Systematic Collections, 
MINERALOCY, CEOLOGCY, ZOOLOCY. 
ANATOMICAL MODELS, 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &0. } Send for circular. 
EDWIN E. HIOWELL,, 


Chalk Marks 


A series of nearly 300 drawings, on cards, designed 


May be used for object lessor rumopers, language 


rox Blackboard, 


Drawn by D. R. AUGSBURG. 


in the most simple mauner. 


and busy work, or as draw ‘ag ce rds. 
Price, 20 cents. 


17th st, N. W., Washington, D. ©. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING C»., 


FOR 


Peters’ Burrowes’ 
Piano Primer. 


The most perfect Piano } ri 
published. Faqualiy adapted 
for private tuition or teachin 
in classes. ‘loth, 50 cent, 
Boards, 40 cents. : 


Kinkel’s Copy Book, 


A method of instruction by copy 
practice. Especi-lly designed 
to assist the memory. Price 


A clear, concise, and correct ¢, 
planation of the theory of 
music. Boards, 50 cents, 
Paper, 40 cents. 


FO 


R 
Teachers 
How Shall I Teach ? 


Illustrates Dr, Jowell Mason's celebrated system of 
instruction. Price, 30 cents. 


Pestalozzian Music Teacher, 


4n inductive class instructor in elementary music. 
Discusses form, number, arithmetic, language, 
grammar, phystology ete. in their relation to 
music, $1.50. 


Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price 


Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. 
or sold on installments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., 
C. H, DITSON& CO., New York. 


Pianos exchangea 


Boston. 


EASTER SELECTIONS, containing 
bright, new Carols, and a ons Service. 


Music by Celebrated Writers o 
Songs. Price § cents, post-paid’ 

THE LIVING CHRIST, Service of Song 
and Responses, prepared by J. £. HALL, Price, 
pe post-paid. Wecall attention also to: * 

ord of Life,’ **The Risen Messiah,” ** He Lives.” 
** Death's Conqueror,” The King of Love,” **Sav- 
tor Victorious,’ Easter Morning, Etc., Price, 5 
cents each, post-paid. 


eeo CANTATAS. eee 


UNDER THE PALMS. By Butterwort! 
and Root, Price 30 cents, post-paid. 
FLOWER PRAISE, By Burnham and 
Root, Price, 20 cents, post-paid. 
FESTIVAL OF THE FLOWERS. 
Burnham and Root. Price 30 cts, post-paid, 
MUSICAL VISITOR, for February, wi! 
contain Easter Anthems. Price, 15 cts. a copy- 
Catalogue of Easter Music of eve'y 


Sunday-School 


By 


description mailed free on application, Address, 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
eINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


SCHOOL PENS 


LONDON. 


PERRY 


Largest and Oldest Pen Makers 1n the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


810 Broadway, 


3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


Dialogues, Speakers, for Schoo’. 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T.S. DENISON, Pub 


taken in exchange. 


BRIGG PIANOS. 


Celebrated for their beautiful, 'Tone, 
and Great Durability. 
Write for Catalogue and full information. 


— 


Action, Design, 


Easy terms. Old instruments 


BRICCS PIANO CO., 621 Albany St., Boston. Mass. 


Agents for Decker Brcs., Fischer, and Jacobs Pianos’ 
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For Examination Questions, see page 5. 
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$2.50 per yr. in advance. 
Price, { Single copies, 6 cents. 


Drills and 


A TAMBOURINE DRILL. 


BY ANNIE B. YOUNG. 


HIS will be a very good exercise for teaching grace 
in the every-day practice in the schoolroom. It is 
surprising how readily even the little ones grasp 
the idea and fall into the positions. It will also 
make a pretty exhibition drill given ina hall. A 
gypsy or Spanish costume will show off the move- 

ments nicely. Position while marching, tambourine in right hand, 

both hands upon hips. 
MARCH. 


This march is given for sixteen pupils, though it may be adapted 
to any number. Divide them into two sections led by A and B. 
Have the sections enter from the rear entrances in opposite sides of 
the stage, A from the right and B from the left. Marching toward 
each other they pass, A going in front of B; and marching around 
the stage they meet at center front and march in double column 
down the center of stage to the back. By the time the leaders, A 
and B, have reached the center back, the ends of the columns should 
be at the center front. Let them stand thus for a measure, then 
facing (back to back), led by A and 3B, with the end pupils as 
pivots, both columns wheel to front. Then stand facing front a 
measure, and facing leaders, who lead off to back. At center back 
they cross as in first figure. Led back to front they stand, A and 
B facing at center front. After standing there a measure, led by 
A and B, again they wheel as before, this time to sides of stage. 
Then led by A and B to center back, they march double file to 
front of stage and turn, first couple to the right, second couple to 
the left, and so on; meeting at the back they march, four abreast, 
to front. Then the first four begin wheeling to the right, followed 
by each successive four, all wheeling to the right, the right pupil of 
each four marching together and all forming a cross. After march- 
ing twice around the first four, lead off to the front of the stage 
and divide, two going to the right and two to the left to back of 
stage where they form a double semi-circle for drill. 


DRILL, 


First Movement.—Drop hands to sides for position during drill. 
Raise tambourine in right hand and knock left shoulder with it, 
holding the hand so the palm will be turned out. Knock on odd 
beats through eight counts. 

Second Movement.—Step back one step with left foot; throw 
right hand with tambourine to right shoulder, left hand across back, 
head slightly turned to right, weight on left foot. Hold this po- 
sition through eight counts. 

Third Movement.—Same as first movement, with left hand. 

Fourth Movement.— Same as second movement, reversed all 
through to left side. 

Fifth Movement.—Tambonrine in right hand thrown above the 
head and tapped with left hand on odd beats through eight counts. 

Sixth Movement.—Tambonurine in right hand thrown above and 
resting on the head; left hand on hip; feet and weight as in second 
movement ; look to left; hold through eight counts. 


Hxercises. 


Seventh Movement.—Same as fifth movement, with tambourine in 
leftJhand and tapped with right. 

Eighth Movement.—Same as sixth movement reversed. 

Ninth Movement.—Tambourine in right hand; raise left knee 
slightly and knock with tambourine on odd beats through eight 
counts, 

Tenth Movement.—Tambourine in right hand, held above head 
and a little out, as if looking; left hand held slightly out from body 
at side; right foot one step out, weight forward ; hold eight counts 

Eleventh Movement.—Same as ninth movement reversed. 

Twelfth Movement.—Same as then mo vement reversed. 

Thirteenth Movement.—Tambourine in right hand thrown across 
back; left hand thrown back to meet and tap it; tap on odd beat 
through eight counts. 

Fourteenth Movement.—Tambourine thrown high above head and 
held with both hands; right foot thrown across left, toe just touch- 
ing the ground; body turned slightly to left, head to right; hold 
through eight counts. 

Fifteenth Movement.—Same as thirteenth movement reversed. 

Sixteenth Movement.—Same as fourteenth movement reversed. 

Seventeenth Movement.— Raise tambourine in right hand and knock 
on head first count, back to position on second; swing tambourine 
acroes front to left side and knock with left hand on third, back to 
position on fourth; repeat for last four counts. 

Eighteenth Movement.—Kneel on left knee; raise tambourine in 
right hand; raise left hand to tambourine as though to knock; 
hold through eight counts. 

Nineteenth Movement.—Same as seventeenth reversed. 

Twentieth Movement.—Same as eighteenth movement reversed. 

’ A fancy march may be introduced here, or they may simply 
march off the stage. 


ARBOR DAY EXERCISE. 


Song —Tune: ‘‘ Little Drops of Water.’’ —Whiting’s Public 
School Music Course, first book. . 


Morn amid the mountains, 
Lovely solitude, 

Goshing streams and fountains 
Marmur, ‘‘ God ia good.’’ 


Hymns of praise are ringing 
Through the leafy wood ; 

Songaters sweetly singing 
Warble, ‘‘ God is good.’’ 


[Let pupils have specimens of trees mentioned. | 
[Adapted from “ Hiawatha” for six boys.] 
I. Ye who love the haunts of Nature. 
Love the sunshine of the meadow, 
Love the shadow of the forest, 
Love the wind among the branches, 
* And the rain-shower and the snowstorm, 
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And[the rushing of great rivers 
Through the palisades of pine trees, 
Listen to these wild traditions, 

To this song of Hiawatha. 


Give me of your bark, O Birch tree, 
Of your yellow bark, O Birch tree, 
Growing by the rushing river 

Tall and stately in the valley. 

I a light canoe will build me 

That shall flost upon the river 
Like a yellow leaf in autumn, 

Like a yellow water-lily. 

Lay aside your cloak, O Birch tree, 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 
For the summer time is coming. 
And the sun is warm in heaven. 


Il. 


Give me of your boughs, O Cedar, 

Of your strong and pliant branches, 

My canoe to make more steady. 

And it whispered, bending downward, 

fake my boughs, O Hiawatha! ”’ 

Down he hewed the boughs of cedar, 
Shaped them straightway to a frame-work ; 
Like two bows he formed and shaped them, 
Like two bended bows together. 


Song from Sililver Bells, 
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And he took the tears of balsam, 

Took the resin of the fire tree, 

Smeared therewith each seam and fissure, 
Made each crevice safe from water. 


Thus the Birch Canoe was builded 
In the valley by the river, 

In the bosom of the forest ; 

And the forest’s life was in it ; 
All its mystery and its magic, 

All the lightness of the birch tree, 
All the toughness of the cedar, 
All the larches supple sinews ; 
And it floated on the river 

Like a yellow leaf in autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily. 


VL. 


LEGEND OF THE PINE TREE. 
(Story for reading or reproduction.) 

Long, long ago there were little pine trees in a forest in Ungarn, 
and they were very unhappy becanse they had to stay in the atormy 
winter, while all the flowers went to sleep till spring, and the birds 
flew away to the sunny South. 

All the little pine trees wept and sighed together till the Wind 
heard them and carried their voices down to Judea, where the dear 
Christ-Child lived. 

When the Wind told Him the trouble of the little trees He wag 


AWAY TO THE FOREST GLADE. 


Words by Rev. T. NEwron JoNEs. 


Cheerfully. 
1. A- way to the for - est glade! Spread by our Fa- ther’s hand; Its si - lent depths of 
2, Thanks.thanks for the grate-ful boon! We bid fare-well to care, While here, be-neath the 
grate-ful shade In - vites our mer - ry band. No task in books, but les - sons from brooks; No 
sul- try noon, We breathe this cool - ing air. No — task in books but les-sons from brooks: No 
| | | — 
leaves but those from the And those we weave " : 
ila-ple’s bough, And those we weave for the laugh - ing brow. 


IV. Give me of your roots, O Tamarack, 
Of your fibrous roots, O Larch tree! 
My canoe to bind together. 
So to bind the ends together 
That the water may not enter, 
That the river may not wet me. 
From the earth he tore the fibers, 
Tore the tough roots of the Larch tree, 
Closely sewed the bark together, 
Bound it closely to the framework. 


V. Give me of your balm, O Fir tree, 
Of your balsam and your resin, 
So to close the seams together 
That the water may not enter. 
And the fir tree answered, weeping, 
**Take my balm, O Hiawatha! ’’, 


grieved, for he loved to have all things happy; but ‘‘ The little 
pine trees must help something else before they can be helped,”’ 
said the Christ-Child, for He knew all things. 


So the Wind carried the words to the little pine trees, and they 
began to try to help something. When a great frost came each 
little tree spread out its branches as far as it could reach, and 
sheltered the grass and ferns from the bitter cold; and when a 
great snowstorm came, covering all the ground and trees, the little 
pine trees called to the poor little snowbirds and said, ‘‘ Come, little 
birds, we have seeds for you to eat, and our arme will keep the 
snow from you.”’ 

When the Wind heard this, it flew to Judea again, and told the 
Christ-Child how the pine trees were helping. 

So, when the Christ-Child heard this, He was glad, for He loved 
all things to be good, and He came Himself to the little pine trees 
and blessed them. ‘ Dear little pine trees,’’ He said, and touched 
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them with His gentle hand, ‘‘ You have tried to help others, and 
so you shall have the joy of always making happiness for little chil- 
dren. Every winter, when the frost and snow come, yor shall have 
many beautiful things given you to give away to My little ones 
for My sake, if they have tried throughout the year to be loving 
and good.”’ 

Then the little pine trees were glad, for they had learned how 
blessed a thing it is to give happiness. 

And that was the way—says the German legend—that the dear 
Christ-Child gave us Christmas trees. But He does not wish us to 
think only of the pretty things we get from the tree, and forget all 
about His suffering and death, and so we may always see at the 
end of every branch of the Christmas tree a little Cross. 


‘© Treasures of the Woods.’? Exercise for five girls. (American 
Teacher, September, 1889.) 


Recitation: ‘Planting the Apple Tree,’’ by William Cullen 
Bryant. 
Come, let us plant the apple tree, 
Cleave the tough greensward with a spade; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Lift the dark mould with kindly care, 
And press it o’er them tenderly, 
As round the sleeping infant’s feet 
We softly fold the cradle sheet ; 
So plant we the apple tree. 


What plant we in this apple tree ? 

Buds which the breath of summer days 

Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; 

Boughs where the thrush with crimson breast 
Shall haunt, and sing, and hide her neat ; 

We plant, upon the sunny lea, 

A shadow for the noontide hour, 

A shelter from the summer shower, 

When we plant the apple tree. 


What plant we in this apple tree ? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 

And drop when gentle airs come by 
That fan the blue September sky, 
While children come with cries of glee, 
And see them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass, 
At the foot of the apple tree. 


Song—Tune: ‘‘America,’’ by Annie Chase. 


Come, let us plant a tree, 
Tenderly, lovingly, 

Some heart to cheer. 

Long may its branches sway, 
Shelter sweet birds alway 
Long may its blossom say, 
‘*Springtide is here.’’ 


A Mortifying Mistake. 


STUDIED my tables over and over, and backward and for- 
ward, too; 
But I couldn’t remember six times nine, and | didn’t know what 
to do, 
Till sister told me to play with my doll and not to bother my head. 
** If you call her ‘ Fifty-four’ for a while, you’ll learn it by heart,’’ 
she said. 
So I took my favorite, Mary Ann (though I thought ’twas a dread- 
ful shame 
To give such a perfectly lovely child such a perfectly horrid name), 
And I called her my dear little ‘‘ Fifty-four’? a hundred times, till 
I knew 
The answer of six times nine as well as the answer of two times two. 
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Next day Elizabeth Wigglesworth, who always acts so proud. 
Said, ‘‘ Six times nine is fifty-two,’’ and I nearly laughed aloud! 
Bat I wished I hadn’t when teacher said, ‘‘ Now, Dorothy, tell if 


you can,’’ 
For I thought of my doll and—sakes alive!—I answered—‘‘ Mary 
Ann!” —St." Nicholas. 
Our Flag. ° 
BY M. 


HERE did we get our pretty flag, 

Oar own red, white, and blue, 
With its stripes and stars, its crimson bars, 

And its field of heavenly blue ? 

The stripes we find in the morn’s red light 
And the white of the driven snow, 

The field of blue we see by night, 
And the stars with their silver glow. 

This is our glorious banner bright, 
Meet for a hero’s land, 

And the hero who bears it aiogt in our sight, 
Is our Washington, great and grand. 


The Tree Buds. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


BR OCKABY baby Dear little nurslings 
5 A Up in a tree, Quiet all day, : 
Rockaby baby In their green nightgowns 


What can we see ? Folded away. 


Little brown cradles ? North wind is piping 


Yes, that is all; Loud lullaby, 

Little brown cradles He couldn’t soften 
Never will fall. His voice did he try. 
Where are the babies ? Sleep till the spring time 
O! they are there ? Brightens the sky, 

Tucked in their blankets Little leaf babies 
Away from the air. We love you—by by! 
Coasting. 


BY CLABA AUGUSTA. 


Dips down to the wind blown spruces that stand on the moun- 
tains high, 
Where the snow lies deep in the valley and in ice the river is bound, 
And away in the pathless forest the woodchopper’s axes sound. 
Oh, there is the old red schoolhouse, and there are the girls and boys, 
Full of buoyant young life, overflowing with mischief and noise. 


UT in the wide, free country, where the leaning arch of the sky 


Leading down to the frozen river, the hillside’s steep incline 

Is dotted with juniper bushes, with here and there a pine; 
There’s a path of glittering ice as smooth as a road of glass, 
Worn by the strong, sharp friction of dozens of sleds that pais, 
Laden with rosy-cheeked maidens who, feeling no thrill of fear, 
Repose their trust in the daring lads who sit in front and steer. 


The air cuts keen as a saber; there’s a blue rime in the west ; 

A bank of cold, gray vapor hangs low on Wachusett’s crest,— 

There’s more snow coming tomorrow! Hurrah! hurrah for the 
snow ! 

And down the hill like a flash of light shot out of a gun they go! 

Loud rings the merry laughter, as off like a bird on the wing, 

Down, down each sled leaps madly like a wild, free living thing! 


The crow starts up in their pathway, flaps his ebon wonder of wings 
And caws in hoarse displeasure as away on his flight he swings ; 


; 
4 
| 
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Little Snow Flakes. 


The clock strikes nine in the distance, the master’s bell peals out, 
And a score of high-pitched voices respond with a cheerful shout ; 
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Now, up the hill see them swarming, and tossing their bright young oe & 

heads, HE snow flakes fall #0 gently, 
Snow-balling, langhing, and talking, and drawing their em pty sleds pS You ne’er can hear a sound, 

As sailing through the frosty air 
ee They nestle on the ground. 
4 They form a carpet, soft and white 
When It’s Cold. 
HEN needles are in your fingers and toes ; While cheeks grow round and rosy,! 
When icicles hang from the snow-man’s nose ; And laughter is 80 sweet. 


When the frost on the pane makes sugary trees, 
And wagon-wheels over the hard ground wheeze ; 
When the toughened old farmer flings round his arms 
As if he’d throw them across two farms; 

When ears are rubbed and noses are red, 

And sheets are like ice in the spare-room bed ; 


Some children are like snow flakes,— 
Their step is light and low, 

And when they walk from place to place 
You ne’er can hear them go. 

O, let us be like snow flakes, 


: So soft and pure and bright, 
When water-pipes burst, and wells freeze up, . 
And the téa isn’t hot when it leaves the cup ; se pd: og souls 


When stray dogs coming along the street 

Never stand for a second on all four feet ; 

When little boys cry if they have to be out, 

And are heard for a full half mile if they shout, 
When the day is as clear as the thoughts that fled 
Ont into the world from Shakespeare’s head ; 
When the air about seems as still as a rock, 

And a sudden noise is a sudden shock, 

And the earth seems deserted, lonely, and old,— 


You . pretty sure that it’s pretty cold! —St.2 Nicholas. 
ex 


Jingle of the Seasons. 


ANUARY, February, 
Winter months are they ; 

Then comes on the springtime, — 
March, April, May. 

June, July, and August, 
Thus the summer speeds ; 


we greet the autumn,— 


Gay September leads, 


October and November 


— What can be done for our country 
By a little girl like me ? 
Why, every country needs a girl 
As good as good can be. —Juniata Stafford’ 


Follow in her train ; 
Then with white December 
Winter comes again. 


|—Little Men and Women. 


ARBOR DAY IS COMING. # 


HERE ARE SOME HELPS YOU WILL WANT: 


Hixercises for Arbor Day. 
By ANNIE I. WILLIS. Paper, 64 pages. 


In addition to the exercises this little book contains valuable suggestions on 
what trees to plant and how to plant them; a list of appropriate selections from 
popular authors, and suggestions for essays. 


Price, 25 cts. 


Native Trees. A Study for Home and School. 
By L. W. RUSSELL, Providence, R. I. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. Price, 30 cts. 


There is a growing demand for easily understood and practical matter about 
our native trees. This little work is designed to supply this demand. Works 
upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult 
study, to come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees 
which they daily meet. 

The author has written about trees as he has seen them, in walks and rambles 
in town and country. It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before been 
published on the subject. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, New York City: ‘For the general reader the scientific descrip. 
tions of trees in Botanies are too technical and contain too many hard names. The beginner 
needs something more simple. Mr. Russell has endeavored to furnish it. In encouraging 
Jo hd el and study trees, teachers will unquestionably find this little book of great 


te" Both Books sent to one address for 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Address 


Arbor Day Stencils. 


Sold only in sets, 25 cts. 
California Giant. 

Charter Oak. 
Washington Elm. 

God Bless Our Trees. 


P lant Charts. 10 cts. each. 


Size 24x36 inches. 


1. Types of Roots. [ Leaves. 
2. Margins, Bases, Shapes of 
3. Types of Corollas. 

4- Type of Crowfoot Family. 


5 “ Mustard “ 
10 “ © Pulse 


These charts, from 4 to 10, each show 
flowers, stalk, leaves, and parts of flowers 
enlarged 
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UNIFORM EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR 
COMMISSIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES, 
[January 11 and 12, 1894.]; 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. The American plan of government is t e states 
reserve to themselves as much power as possible, and dele- 
gate to the general government only such powers as are 
absolutely necessary to a strong central government. Give 
two illustrations of this. 

2. How does the state constitution differ from that of 
the United States in its provision for the origin of bills ? 

3. For what three general purposes may Congress levy 
taxes? 

4, What check is placed upon the President in his ac- 
tion toward foreign powers,—for example,—in making 
treaties, appointing ambassadors, ministers, ete.? —_ 

5. (a) What is the salary of the Vice-President ? 
What legislative officers receive the same salary ? 

6. When shall the Lieutenant-Governor not act as a 
member of the court of impeachment? Why ? 

7. State with reference to Congress (a) the number of 
representatives; (>) the number of senators; (c) the 
number of representatives from this State ; (d) the num- 
ber of senators from this state. 

8. The sheriff is required by law to give bonds for the 
faithful performance of his duties. Why this require- 
ment ? 

9. By whom are vacancies in the following offices 
filled: (a) County Judge; (b) County Treasurer ; (c) 
School Commissioner ? 


DRAWING. 

1. (a) What hue would be found by mixing one part 
orange with four parts of yellow? (b) What hue would 
be found by mixing one part green with three parts yel- 
low? (c) What hue would be found by mixing two 
parts orange with three parts red? (d) Name in order 
of position the positive (or standard) colors of the spec- 
trum, from red to green, inclusive. 

2. (a) Draw to represent the lower half of a sphere— 
in front and below the eye. (5) Repeat, and modify to 
represent a basket,—having the same outline,—the han- 
dle of the basket to be attached at each end of the diame- 
ter of the eclipse. 

3. (a) Draw to represent a cube having top, front, and 
left side in view. Diameter 14” (6) Repeat, and 
modify to represent three books standing side by side,— 
touching each other,—the whole outline of which shall 
be the same as the cube. 

4. What is the aim of a draughtsman in making a 
working drawing ? 

5. Make a working drawing of a common square- 
headed bolt. 

7. Name four manufactured articles, where applica- 
tion of spirals are;found. 


EDUCATION. 5 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. (a);Upon whose discoveries did the English base 
their claim to the coast from New Foundland to Vir- 
ginia? (+) Upon whose explorations did the Datch base 
their claim tothe coast from Cape Cod to Delaware Bay ? 

2. Trace the course of La Salle from the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence to the mouth of the Mississippi river. 

3. Name the three classes of colonial governments ex- 
isting at the beginning of the Revolution. Tell to which 
class the following colonies belonged: (a) New York ; 
(6) Rhode Island ; (c) Massachusetts ; (d) Pennsylvania ; 
(e) Virginia. 

4. What was the origin of the debt, the imposition of 
which upon the colonies was one of the causes of the 
Revolution ? 

5. Mention two of the leading military operations of 
the year 1776. . 

6. (a) What was the national capital during Washing- 
ton’s administration? () In whose administration was 
the capital removed to Washington ? 

7. (a) To what man are we chiefly indebted for the 
purchase of Louisiana? (5) Name four states since 
taken from that territory. 

8. (a) What reason did the United States allege for 
declaring war upon Mexico? (+) What was the real 


-reason for forcing Mexico into war ? 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. What great scientist died during the month of De- 
cember last ? 

2. (a) When and at what place did the present Con- 
gress meet? (6) The state legislature ? 

3. Name three topics discussed by the President in his 
message to Congress. 

4. Name three topics discussed by the Governor in his 
message to the legislature. 

5. Bills have been introduced in Congress to admit 
two territories into the Union as states. Name the ter- 
ritories. 

6. Name two important bills that are before Congress 
forfconsideration. 

7. Whom has President Cleveland appointed ambassa- 
dor to Italy ? 

8. State important facts briefly relative to the explo- 
sion of a bomb in the French Chamber of Deputies. 


METHODS AND SOHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. (a) Why do children frequently hesitate while read 
ing? (6) How may the habit be corrected ? 

2. Give steps in teaching phonic analysis and the use 
of diacritical marks, using the word wrath. 

3. Name three reasons for requiring pupils to write re- 
production exercises. 

4. Give a plan of teaching children to draw to a scale. 

5. State two rules to be observed in criticizing recita- 
tion of pupils. 

6. How can tardiness at school be lessened ? 

7. Explain the difference between “ to educate” and 
to instruct.” 


A 
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8. How may the teacher create in his pupils a taste for 
good reading ? 
9. Why should reviews be frequent ? 
10. In assigning seats to pupils, what principle should 
govern the teacher ? 


ARITHMETIO. 


1. Find the missing term of the proportion ,, : 37 :: 
(?) : 5.6. 

2. Find the interest at 6% per annum on $360, from 
May 22, 1896, to Aug. 6, 1894, (a) by the common 
method ; (b) by the exact interest method. 

3. The hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle is 255 
feet and its base is 252 feet. Find its perpendicular. 

4. A rectangular field 12 ch. 191. by 8 ch. 421. is 
worth how much, if valued at $70 per acre ? 

5. What is the present worth of $126 due 7 mo. 24 ds. 
hence, money being worth 6% per annum ? 

6. 12 sq. rd, 8 sq. yd., 5 sq. ft. is what part of 86 
, sq. rd, 8 sq. ft.? 

7, Gloves are sold at $.90 a pair, which is 163% less 
than the price they are marked, but which is 124% more 
than they cost. What per cent above cost were they 
marked ? 

8. To what common unit of measure may (a) Troy 
weight and avoirdupois weight be reduced? (6) Dry 
measure and liquid measure ? 
surveyors’ long measure ? 

9, The product of the square roots of two or more 
numbers equals the square root of the product of the 
same numbers. 

Make application of the above truth in finding the 
square root of 11,025. | 

10. Find the number from which, if $ of itself be 
taken, and to the remainder 40 be added, the sum will be 
+ of the number. 

GEOGRAPHY, 


1. (a) Ifacablegram is transmitted at sunrise from 
London to New York without loss of time, during what 
part of the dey should it be received at New York? (6) 
Give reason for answer. 

2. Why is the Great Basin of the Pacific highlands 
compsratively rainless ? 

3. Mention a state of the Union noted for its large pro- 
duction of (a) sugar cane; (6) gold; (c) copper; (d) 
coal; (¢) butier and cheese. 

4. In what state and on what water is (a) St. Louis? 
(5) Seattle? (c) Savannah? (d) Minneapolis? (e) 
Baltimore ? 

5. Mention five lakes of the state of New York whose 
waters reach Lake Ontario through the Oswego River. 

6. Make statements about Holland, with reference to 
(a) surface compared with sea level; (+) principal means 
of transportation; (c) exports. 

7. Where is (2) Pikes Peak? (6) Popocatepetl ? (c) 
Ararat? (d) Aconcaqua? (e) St. Elias. 

8. State two principal causes that have contributed to 
the growth of (2) Denver ; (+) Pittsburg. 

9. What is the approximate distance from (a) New 


(c) Linear measure and © 
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York to Liverpool? (+) San Francisco to Yokohoma ? 


(c) San Francisco to Honolulu ? 
10. Mention two exports of (a) the Congo Free State ; 


(b) India; (c) Mexico 
COMPOSITION. 


Write a composition on one of the following subjects ; 

1. How I Spent Thanksgiving Day. 2. Resolved, 
That the Introduction of Machinery has been Beneficial 
to Mankind. (Write in affirmative or negative.) 3. A 
Description of a Snow Storm. 4. True Friendship. 

Credits will be given on the merits of the composition 
with particular reference to three points : 

1. The matter ; i. ¢., the thoughts expressed. 

2. The correctness and propriety of the language used. 

3. The orthography, punctuation, division into para- 
graphs, use of capitals, and general appearance. 


GRAMMAR. 


And, indeed, I have observed that a married man falling into mis- 
fortune, is more apt to retrieve his situation in the world than a single 
one ; partly, because he is more stimulated to exertion,by the necessities 
of hetpless and beloved beings who depend upon him for subsistence ; 
but chiefly because his spirits are soothed and relieved by domestic 
endearments, and his self-respect kept alive by finding that, though 
all abroad is darkness and humiliation, yet there is still a little 
world of love at home, of which he is the monarch.— Washington 
Irving. 

The first eight questions refer to the above selection. 

NoTzus.—I. A combination of subject and predicate is called a clause. 
Clauses are principal or subordinate. 2. Subordinate clauses include (3) 
subject clauses; (b) objective clauses; (c) adjective clauses; (d) adverbia 
clauses. 3. In naming a clause, include only its unmodified subject and 
unmodified predicate. 4. A preposition with ite object is called a phrase, 


5. In naming a phrase, give only the preposition and its unmodified object. 


6. A modifier may be a word, phrase, orclause. 7. An object of a transitive 


verb is classed as a modifier of that yerb. 8. Only eight parts of speech are 
zed,—the articles the and a forming a subdivision of adjectives and 

ciples being one of the forms of verbs. 9. Infinitives are classed as 
modes of the verb. 10. In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the following 
order: Class, person, number, gender, case. Give the reason for case. In 
parsing a relative pronoun, state the agreement with ite antecedent. 11. In 
iving the few ge of a noun My give only the case and the reason 
orit. 12. Treat verbs as divided into two classes only; viz., transitive and 
\ntransitive; a transitive verb may be used in the active or passive voice, 
18. In parsing a verb, observe the following order: Principal parts, regular 
or irregular, transitive or intransitive, voice, mode, tense, person, number, 
agreement. Give the special use of an infinitive ora participle after tense, 


1. Classify according to notes 1 and 2 the following 
clauses, (a) man is apt (lines 1 and 2); (6) He is stim- 
ulated (line 3); (c) Who depend (line 4); (d) Spirits 
are soothed (line 5) ; (e) He is monarch (line 8). 

2. (a) Give the object of finding (line 5); (6) What 
does the clause, Al/ is darkness and humiliation, modify ? 

3. Select two participles, and give the syntax of each. 

4. Give three modifiers of stimulated (line 3). 

5. Select an infinitive and state what it modifies. 

6. Give syntax of (a) humiliation (line 7) ; (b) world 
(line 8). 

7. State to what part of speech each of the following 
words belong: (a) indeed (line 1); (6) than (line 2) ; 
(c) because (line 3); (d) alive (line 6) ; (e) still (line 7). 

8. Select two verbs in the passive voice. 

9. Name three classes of adverbs, and give an example 


of each. 


10. In sentences illustrate the use of the four tenses of 
the potential mode, naming each. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. Locate with reference to the stomach the (a) spleen ; 
(6) diaphragm ; (c) pancreas; (d) duodenum; (e) gall 
bladder. 

2. Describe the spinal column with reference to (a) 
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number of vertebre ; (0) means of holding vertebrx to 
gether; (c) packing and lubricating of joints; (d) pas- 
sages for spinal nerves. 

3. Mention three uses of fat in the body. 

4. Mention four means that nature has provided for 
the protection of the eyes. 

5. Describe the lungs, referring briefly to their division 
into parts, enveloping coat, lining, bronchial tubes, air 
cells. 

6. (a) Describe the section of the middle ear ; (5) give 
two directions for the care of the ear. 

7. What kind of membrane lines the (a) intestines ; 
(6) abdominal cavity ? 

8. Why are valves necessary to the veins and not to 
the arteries ? 

9. Why does the excessive use of alcohol produce a 
flushed condition or redness of the. face ? 

10. Discuss briefly the proper care of the eyes, refer- 
ring briefly to (a) character of light; (b) direction from 
which light should come; (c) size of point; (d) rest of 
eyes. 


ANSWERS. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


2. The State Constitution allows any bill to originate 
in either house, but that of the United States requires all 
bills for raising revenue to originate in the lower house. 

3. To pay the public debt. To provide for the common 
‘defense. To provide for the general welfare. 

4. The Senate must concur in his action. 

5. (a) $8,000. (6) The Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the President pro tem of the Senate. 

6. (a) When the Governor is on trial. (0) It is pre- 
sumed that the Lieutenant-Governor is an interested party. 

7. (a) Three hundred twenty-five. (6) Eighty-eight. 
c) Thirty-four. (d) Two. 

8. He has charge of the property of others and this 
requirement is to assure them against misappropation of 
the same. 

9. (a) By the Governor. 
visors. 


(6) By the board of super- 
(c) By the county judge. 


DRAWING. 

1. (a) Orange yellow. (6) Green yellow. (c) Orange 
red. (d) Red, orange, yellow and green. 

4. The aim is to have the workman make that which 
is intended and nothing else. 

7. In watches, clocks, volutes of columns, bedsprings, 
window springs, etc. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. (a) John and Sebastian Cabot. (4) Henry Hudson. 

2. Up the St. Lawrence river, through the Great Lakes, 
along the upper waters of the Mississippi and down that 
river to the Gulf of Mexico. 

3. Royal, charter, and proprietary. (a) Royal. (0) 
Charter. (c) Charter. (d) Proprietary. (e) Royal. 

4, The expenses incurred in the French and Indian 
War. 
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5. Two of the following : 1. The evacuation of Boston. 
2. The attack on Charleston. 8. The battle of Long 
Island. 4. British occupation of the city of New York. 
5, Washington’s retreat through New Jersey. 6. The 
battle of Trenton. 

6. (a) The cities of New York and Philadelphia. (6) 
In the administration of John Adams. 

7. (a) Thomas Jefferson. (b) Four of the following ; 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, 
Montana. 

8. (a) To settle the question of disputed boundary be- 
tween these countries. (+) To obtain territory for slave 
states. 

METHODS AND SCHOOL 


1. (a) From lack of familiarity with the word and 
thought. (4) Selecting exercises that have familiar words, 
or explaining the unknown words and the thought before 
the child reads. 

2. The teacher gives separately the sounds represented 
by the letters in the word; the pupils reproduce the 
sounds, and then the combined sound. Then the marks, 
if any, indicating the sounds of the several letters are 
placed by the pupils in the authorized way. 

3. It cultivates attention. The pupils get the thought 
of the author. It cultivates the ability to express thought 
ip words. 

4. Answers will differ. 

5. All criticism should be deferred till the pupil is 
through reciting, then other pupils of the class should be 
allowed to make criticism. 

6. Let promptness on the part of the teacher be the 
rule ; make the studies interesting ; have the schoolroom 
pleasant ; secure the respect of pupils and the co-opera- 
tion of parents. 

7. (a) To educate is to train'and discipline the facul- 
ties of the mind. (2) To instruct is to impart in- 
formation. 

8. By reading to them choice extracts from works of 
the best authors, and by inducing them to read suitable 
books. 

9. Because each repetition of a fact deepens the im- 
pression and tends to fasten it in the memory. 

10. The best interest of the school. 


ECONOMY. 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. , $5. 2. (a) $4.44. $4.50. 3. 39 feet. 4. $615.84. 5. 
$207.89. 6. 49%8. 7. 35%. 8. (a) The grain. (0) 
The cubic inch. (c) Theinch. 9 11,025=9 x 25 x 
49 ; the square roots of these factors are respectively 3, 
5 and 7, and the product of these roots is 105, the square 


root of 11,025. 10. 175. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. (a) It should be received several hours before sun- 
rise. (6) London is seventy-five degrees east of New 


York, therefore, as the earth rotates on its axis from west 
to east, the sun must rise at New York several hours 
after it rises at London. 
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2. It is hemmed in by the Coast Range and Sierra 
Nevada mountains on the west and by the Rocky moun- 
tains on the east, so that the moist winds[from the Pacific 
and the Gulf of Mexico do not reach it. 

3. (a) Louisiana. (+) Montana, California. (c) Mon- 
tana, Michigan. (d) Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Alabama, 
Ohio. (e) New York. 

5. (a) Eastern part of Missouri, on the Mississippi 
River. (+) Western part of Washington, on Paget Sound. 
(c) Eastern part of Georgia, on the Savannah River. (d) 
Eastern part of Minnesota, on the Mississippi River. (¢) 
North-eastern part of Maryland, on Patapsco River. 

5. Any five of the following: Canandaigua, Keuka, 
Seneea, Cayuga, Owasco, Skaneateles, Oneida, Otisco, 
Onondaga. 

6. (a) Much of its surface is lower than the level of 
the sea. ()) Canals. (c) Drugs, butter, cheese, iron, 
sugar, cattle. 

7. (a) Near the central part of Colorado. (5) Southern 
part of Mexico. (c) In western part of Asia, where the 
Russian, Persian and Turkish territories meet. (d) 
Southern part of Alaska. 

6. (a) Climate, nearness to silver mines, railroads. (5) 
Its nearness to the great coal and iron mines, excellent 
facilities for transportation by railroads and river, its 
great natural gas supply. 

9. (a) About 3,000 miles. 
About 2,000 miles. 

10. (a) Ivory, caoutchoue, ebony, wax, sugar. (0) 
Cereals, cotton, opium, indigo, tea, rice, jute, manufac- 

tured articles. (c) Silver, onyx and other stones, wood, 
coffee, tobacco, sugar. 


(6) About 5,000 miles. (e) 


GRAMMAR. 


1. (a) Objective. (6) Adverbial. 
Adverbial. (e) Adjective. 

2. (a) Objective clause, There is world. (b) The predi- 
cate is world. 

3. Falling ; it is used adjectively and modifies man. 
Finding ; it is used like a noun, is the object of the prep- 
osition by, and is in the objective case. 


4. The adverb more, the adverbial phrases to exertion, 
and by necessities. 


5. To retrieve. It modifies the adjective apt. 

6. (a) It is the attribute (predicate noun), and agrees 
with the subject a// in the nominative case. () It is the 
subject of the verb is, and is in the nominative case. 

7. (a) Adverb. (6) Conjunction. (¢) Conjunction. 
(d) Adjective. (e) Adverb. 

8. Is stimulated, are soothed, (are) relieved, (is) kept. 

9. Examples—Time, how ; manner, slowly ; degree, 
more ; place, there ; cause, negation, no ; affirmative, yes ; 
(conjunctive) while. 

10. Example—That letter may come today, present, 
The horse might fall, past. The letter may have come 
today, present. The horse might fall, past. The letter 
may have come, present perfect. The horse might have 
fallen, past perfect. 


(c) Adjective. (d) 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. (a) At the left, (0) Above. (c) Behind. (d) Below, 
(e) At the right. 

2. (a) Twenty-four. (5) By ligaments. (c) Cushiong 
of elastic cartilage furnish packing for the joints. The 
cartilage is covered with synovial membrane which secretes 
a fluid to lubricate the joints. (d@) Through the vertebra 
are small openings for the passage of the spinal nerves, 

3. It acts as cushions, supplies nourishment and main- 
tains the temperature, and to a limited extent, enhances 
the beauty and symmetry of the form. 

4, Projection of bone, eyebrows, eyelashes and eye. 
lids. 

5. The langs are divided into two lobes. They are 
covered with a serous membrane called pleura, and lined 
with mucous membrane. From the two bronchi the 
bronchial tubes‘ramify through the lobes like the branches 
and twigs of a tree and terminate in the air cells. 

6. (a) An elastic membrane separates the outer from 
the middle ear. A bridge of bones, consisting of the 
mallens, incus and stapes (hammer, anvil and stirrup), 
connect the membranes with the inner ear. An air pas- 
sage called the eustachian tube, communicates with the 
throat. (+) The wax should be removed by means of 
water or oil. Hard instruments should not be thrust into 
the ear. (Other directions may be given.) 

7. (a) Mucous membrane. (+) Serous membrane. 

8. In the arteries the blood is impelled forward by the 
powerful action of the heart, hence, the arteries need no 
valves. In the veins the blood is kept in motion prin- 
cipally by the contractions of the muscular coat of the 
veins and these contractions would drive the blood back- 
ward as well as forward, except for the valves in the veins. 

9. The nerves controlling the blood vessels being 
partially paralyzed by the alcohol, the blood rushes 
through the delicate capillaries distending and permanently 
enlarging them. 

10. (a) The light should be steady and clear—neither 
glaring nor insufficient. (6) It should not shine directly 
into the eyes nor cause shadows to be thrown upon the 
work. (c) Fine print should not be read for more than 
a few minutes ata time. (d) The eyes should be rested 
whenever they smart or feel tired. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. Prof. John Tyndall. 

2. (a) At Washington, the first Monday in December 
(December fourth). (+) At Albany, the first Tuesday 
in January (January second). 

5. Utah and Arizona. 

6. Wilson Tariff Bill. Federal Elections Bill. In- 
come Tax Bill. (Any other important bill should be ac- 
cepted.) 

7. Hon. Wayne MacVeagh. 

8. An anarchist named Valliant threw a dynamite in 
the Chamber of Deputies with the intent to kill Deputy, 
President of the Chamber. The course of the missile 
was diverted ; it exploded and wounded eighty people, 
thirty-five of whom were deputies 
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